










SWEET WATERS 


Rosalind Brett 



Margaret didn't want the job Nicholas Grange offered. Yet somehow 
she found herself accepting the nursing position at his farm. She was 
attracted and repelled by him, but it was clear Nicholas attached no 
importance to her opinion of him. 



CHAPTER I 


Margaret found the hotel quite easily. It was one of the best known 
in Cape Town, and one of the oldest, too, she perceived, as she 
entered the dim vestibule and made her way across polished parquet 
to a massively constructed reception desk. The clerk gave her a set 
smile and squared his shoulders as if from habit. 

"Good morning, madam. Can I help you?" 

Margaret took the letter from the flap of her handbag but did not open 
it. "I have an appointment with Mr. Nicholas Grange." 

"Oh, yes. Will you go with the page. Mr. Grange won't keep you 
long." 

The page was a smart coloured boy who had apparently received his 
instructions. He conducted her down a corridor, opened a heavy door 
and indicated a chair. He would tell Mr. Grange she had arrived. 

Margaret sat down and looked around the private sitting- room. Did 
modern hotels have the equivalent? she wondered. This was a true 
relic of the eighties, but somehow soothing after the bright sunshine 
and the crowded streets. Mr. Grange would probably be a clubby sort 
of man, but there was no doubt at all that he knew what he wanted. 
Well, she was here to give it to him. She only hoped there weren't 
many other applicants. 

She noticed a mirror on the end wall of the room, and got up to take a 
swift glance at herself. Yes, except in one particular she was the 
perfect answer to his advertisement. Grey linen suit, severe white 
shirt-blouse and a grey pork- pie hat on the light, almost straight hair. 
Plain Meg and no nonsense. Margaret wasn't aware that she had fine 
eyes and a well-shaped mouth. She opened the letter which had made 



this appointment, and read the newspaper clipping which she herself 
had pinned to it. 

Advertiser wishes to contact woman of integrity who 
understands children and is free to make a journey to England. 
Preferably one with nursing experience who is intelligent and 
without glamour. Age about thirty. The selected applicant will 
be free on arrival in England but all expenses of the return 
journey plus six months' salary will be paid. 

As Vera had said, it came straight from heaven. Except that Margaret 
Aston was rather younger than thirty. Still, the grey linen did make 
her appear severe and she wasn't in the least pretty. That should help. 

Her mouth twisted a little ruefully. This was the first time she had 
ever been glad about being ordinary. She had ached to be lovely for 
Terence, but it hadn't got her anywhere. He had pursued her till her 
heart was wrung by his every word and gesture and then turned his 
debonair attentions to the daughter of his boss. He was married now 
and lording it over his father-in-law's sugar estates in Zululand, or 
somewhere. And Margaret had locked up her vulnerable heart and 
determined never to let it loose again. She was going back to England 
to finish her training and sink herself in a career. 

Her mother wouldn't like having her back; she knew that. Her second 
husband was nothing like her first, "and to be honest," she had written 
Margaret, "it’s such a wonderful relief to have a man in the house 
after all these years that I feel young and gay again. I don't think you'd 
care to live with us, though. You're so serious, darling, so very much 
as your poor father was." No, Margaret could not go back to live with 
her mother, but she wouldn't mind boarding at a nurses' hostel; she 
had done it for a week now and then to Cape Town and it had been 
fun. The thing was to get back home as soon as possible. 



The year in South Africa had passed very quickly, but it had radically 
changed the course of her existence. She had set out in a spirit of 
joyful adventure. Her cousin, Vera Manning, was already an 
established masseuse at the Cape, and friend Terence had emigrated 
only six months before, determined, in his easy fashion, to make a 
financial success of his life. 

She hadn't been engaged to him in England; it hadn't got that far. But 
Terence had added his persuasians to Vera's, and then her mother had 
hinted rather broadly that it was only out of consideration for 
Margaret that she hadn't yet married again. So the plunge had been 
taken, and within a month of her arrival in Cape Town, Margaret had 
joined the staff of a nursing home as a nursing assistant. It was 
incredible that so much experience, both practical and emotional, 
could have come to her in the brief space of eleven months. Sitting in 
that small private room amid the heavy chintz and locked bookcases, 
Margaret felt sober and full of age. 

She heard footsteps in the corridor and braced herself. The door 
opened and Mr. Grange came in; he waved at her to seat herself again. 
He didn't take a chair himself, but stood looking her over as a 
connoisseur might appraise something genuinely antique but not very 
valuable. To Margaret, that cold-blooded scrutiny almost spelled 
instant dismissal, and she felt a sudden shock of anger. Nothing 
clubby about this man! But she ought to have guessed, from the 
wording of the advertisement. 

He was tall, well over six feet, and his shoulders were wide and 
powerful under the linen jacket. He had his back to the window so she 
could not see the colour of his eyes, but they looked sharp and cold 
under the straight dark brows. His face was cold and sharp too; it 
would have been sinister but for the tan. She decided there and then 
that she didn't care for high cheekbones or a cleft chin; she didn't like 
men so dark, either. 



"You're Miss Aston," he said. "I'm afraid you're too young." 

Margaret had wanted this job badly; fare paid home and some ready 
cash - it had been made for her purpose. But she didn't care for this 
man and the stress of the past year had necessarily hardened her 
independence. So she grasped her handbag firmly and got to her feet. 

"Thank you, Mr. Grange," she said. "The interview was short, but 
comprehensive." 

He didn't move to open the door for her, but raised an eyebrow, 
unsmilingly. "Your letter sounded sensible -' that's why I sent for you 
- but to take offence at my first remark isn't sensible at all. Let's see if 
you have qualifications to offset this youthfulness of yours. How old 
are you?" 

She was tempted to say "Twenty-eight!" and confound him. But he 
looked the type who might ask her to back it up with a birth 
certificate, so she told him the truth. 

"I'm twenty-two." 

"I see. Please make yourself comfortable again - if those porcupine 
needles of yours will let you." 

Once more she sank into the chair, and now he drew up a chair for 
himself only about a yard away from her, and she saw that his eyes 
were the grey of tempered steel. He spoke with calm assurance. 

"I'll be frank with you, Miss Aston. So far I've seen three women, all 
between thirty and forty. All three lacked the vital spark which is 
necessary in dealing with children. Do you know anything about 
young boys?" 



"We had a few tonsil and appendicitis cases at the nursing home. 
They weren't difficult to handle." 

"Jeremy's not like other children. He's six years old and has never 
known real affection. He's quiet, and probably much more 
introspective than he should be. I'll tell you his story." 

Margaret thought she couldn't have made such a bad impression after 
all; it was just his manner. She still stood a chance; her fare paid home 
and six months' salary! Attentively she listened to the clipped, 
arrogant tones. 

"Jeremy's been very unfortunate. His parents were ill- matched and 
his mother - a beautiful woman, by the way - continually harped upon 
it in his presence. About eighteen months ago she left her husband 
and eventually she divorced him. His father took it badly. Instead of 
realizing that he was better without the woman he wallowed in grief, 
and about a month ago he ran his car over a cliff. His death was put 
around as accidental, but I have doubts." 

Margaret made a sound of compassion. "He must have been weak, 
but one can pity him. Sad for little Jeremy, though." 

His glance at her was narrow and curious. "That first comment of 
yours was remarkably adult. I thought girls of your age imagined 
there was no recovery from frustrated love." 

She was instantly withdrawn and defensive, expect you also think 
we're all fashioned to a pattern, but we're not. Tell me more about 
Jeremy. What's going to happen to him?" 

"He has to go to England to his grandparents; he has no relatives here. 
His father was my friend, and he made me promise several times that 
I'd do what I thought best for the child if he were left alone." 



Margaret nodded. "Perhaps that's what he needs - spoiling by a 
granny." 

"This granny," he said drily, "seems a little reluctant. She 
acknowledged my letter and added that she’s looking for a house. As 
soon as she gets one shell let me know, and I can send Jeremy." 

"But you can't get houses as easily as that. She may have to wait 
ages!" 

"It's not important. For years she has been living in a perfectly good 
flat in north-west London. When I'm readyto put Jeremy aboard a 
ship for home I shall cable the woman, and she must take over." 

"Poor unwanted scrap," she said. And then, without thinking, "Isn't it 
too bad that he should seem doomed to fall into one pair of callous 
hands after another?". 

He leaned back and folded his arms, making his shoulders impossibly 
wide, and regarded her with interest and distaste. "What does that 
mean, exactly?" 

"Well" - his manner made her uneasy, but she didn't intend to be 
cowed by it - "his parents didn't want him, and you're trying to unload 
him as soon as you can on to someone else who'd evade her 
responsibility if she could. Where is he now?" 

"At my farm up-country. If I were to select you, that’s where you'd 
have to live for a while, so that I could be sure you and he would get 
along together before you sail. I have a housekeeper who lives on the 
premises with her husband, so you'd be quite safe." 

Margaret shook her head; she had made a swift, unaccountable 
decision. "I... I don't want to be considered for the post, Mr. Grange. 



It was good of you to see me, but I don't believe I could make a go of 
it. Perhaps you were right when you said I'm too young." 

He did not move, but his mouth took a slant of tolerant cynicism. "I'll 
admit your lack of years is a drawback, but you appear to fit my 
requirements in every other way." 

The blue eyes hadn't a greenish tinge for nothing. "I know!" she 
flashed. "I've had some experience with children and you feel I might 
have as much integrity and intelligence as most. The few months at 
nursing would be useful, and no girl with a little homely face like 
mine could summon much in the way of glamour! All right, I fit the 
bill - but I still don't want the job." 

He shrugged. "So be it. I think I understand." 

"You don't understand at all," she retorted. "You don't understand 
children and you don't understand women. If you haven't anything 
better to offer little Jeremy than a few weeks on a farm making 
friends with someone he may never see again, it would be better to 
send him off to England by air, right away." 

"I thought that was it," he said, unperturbed. "You’re a bit of a 
coward, Miss Margaret Aston. You're afraid to start something that 
may end in a spot of grief for yourself; What's the matter - had an 
abortive love affair?" 

Margaret went white. Then small spots of colour smudged her cheeks 
and she got up. "I don't think we have anything more to say to each 
other, Mr. Grange. Goodbye." 

She whirled the door open and walked, with small head held high, 
down the length of the corridor. She felt him behind her, heard him 
say with cool amusement, 



"I'll get you a cab. 


As firmly as she was able she answered. "You needn't, thank you. I 
came here by bus." 

"Oh, but I insist," he said, and called the porter. 

She just hadn't enough courage to drag away from the impersonal 
grip on her elbow. The taxi rolled up to the kerb and she was put into 
it. Mr. Nicholas Grange conferred with the driver, paid him some 
money - actually paid him, as if he were reimbursing her for the 
trouble she had taken - and inclined his head courteously her way 
before going back into the hotel. 

As the taxi moved off Margaret was trembling. Well, that was that. 
High hopes brought low with a vengeance, but there had to be a catch 
in it. One had to fit oneself into this strait-jacket of a world; nothing 
was ever made to measure. 


The flat she shared with Vera was at the top of a block in Green Point. 
The balcony gave a view of Table Mountain and die vast harbour, and 
threw in a scatter of roofs which spread down towards the beach. 
With binoculars Margaret had often watched seals at play offshore or 
a liner approaching the harbour entrance. 

Today, though, she did not go out on to the balcony. She made some 
coffee and smoked a cigarette, stalked round the three rooms and 
drank more coffee. The lunch hour passed and she tried to read. The 
south-easter got up and she had to close the french window, and after 
that the shut- in feeling was worse. It seemed she had been alone for 
days when Vera came in. 



There was no family likeness between Margaret and her cousin. Vera 
Manning was thirty-two, she had an elegant dress-sense and a gently 
sophisticated slant on life. She always said it was luck that had thrust 
her into partnership with Edward Craig, who was an excellent 
physiotherapist, but Margaret knew she was an expert masseuse and 
that Edward's accounts had shown a decided upward trend since Vera 
had taken care of most of his female patients. She was also pretty 
certain that where her raven- haired cousin was concerned, Edward's 
feelings were not entirely businesslike. But Vera, in such matters, 
was a lone and unknown quantity. She always asserted that her 
profession was the only interest she needed. 

"Well," she said, as she threw off her black hat and began to unbutton 
the tailored frock, "what’s the news? Did you jolly the man into taking 
you on?" 

"No, I walked out." 

On the point of going into the bedroom Vera paused, one eyebrow 
delicately lifted. As she regarded the bent, light-coloured head, she 
said slowly, "Was it like that? I somehow thought it was genuine." 

"Oh, it was genuine all right, but he's a dreadful man and I'd have to 
live at his farm. I couldn't face it." 

"How-dreadful?" 

It wasn't easy to explain. "He’s large and strong and unpleasant - very 
much master of himself, but that may have been because he’s South 
African and I obviously am not. I did feel sorry about the child, 
though." 


His child? 



"Heavens, no. He'll never have a wife, let alone a child. No, this is a 
little boy for whom Mr. Lordly Grange has had to become 
responsible." While Vera stepped out of her frock and put on a wrap, 
Margaret gave details, and ended, "Wouldn't you think he'd make 
friends with the child himself, and keep him here?" 

"Adopt him? It would be a sticky proposition with a boy of six, and if 
Mr. Grange should want to marry, this Jeremy would definitely be in 
the way. Besides, those relatives the child has in England might one 
day grow a conscience between them, and demand to have him sent 
home. It’s really far better for him to go soon." Vera came back into 
the living-room, and paused near the window. "What exactly was it 
that put your back up against the man? " 

"His general attitude." Not even to Vera would she relate the final 
remarks which had passed between herself and Nicholas Grange. But 
she did add, "He says exactly what he thinks - so I did the same." 

Vera smiled and her long features softened. "You know, my pet, in 
my opinion you're long overdue for a bust-up with someone. When it 
happens you'll feel heaps better than you have done these past few 
months. I wish you’d have it with me." 

"You’re a darling. I couldn't have a bust-up with you." 

"With Edward, then. He'd make allowances." 

"I don't want one with Edward, either. He’s a darling, too." Margaret 
tried philosophically to shed her own little mix-up. "Edward is fond 
of you, isn't he?" 

Unhurriedly, Vera lit a cigarette. "You do become attached to people 
you work with. I like Edward, but not in my private life." She flicked 
out the match she had been holding. "I can't help feeling you've made 
a mistake in turning this thing down. You've worked pretty hard this 



year and you've often said you'd like to take a holiday on a farm. Here 
it is, dished up to you, and because you take a dislike to the man who 
will pay your salary, you back out. I'm sure you’d love to have a go at 
humanizing the child." 

"Perhaps, but I don't see why I should be miserable doing it." 

Quite sharply, Vera said, "You wouldn't be miserable, certainly not 
more so than you have been in Cape Town since Terence left you 
flat." She tapped ash from her cigarette with some vigour. "I suppose 
it’s unpardonable of me to bring it up, but I just have to. You're so 
young, Meg, and you were so innocent and believing. You know 
what the trouble was? You longed to be in love and Terence was 
there, as fair and obliging a cad as you'd meet between here and 
London. I warned you..." 

"Yes. We don't have to go over it again." 

"I'm not trying to hurt you. You know I wouldn't do that." 

"You can't hurt," said Margaret doggedly, above a dull pain. "I'm over 
it now." 

"I hope so. You've got to be ready to fall deeply in love with 
someone, the right someone. Oh, yes, you'll do it - some time - but not 
until your perspective alters. I wish you'd stay in South Africa, Meg. 
In spite of everything, we do get on well, you and I, and I'm sure 
you'll be horribly lonely if you go back and live alone." 

"I shall be with other nurses." 


"Well," Vera sighed vexedly, "I just don't see you there. Anyway, you 
could have taken a break on that man's farm." 



"Aren't you forgetting that that would commit me to travelling to 
England with the boy?" 


Vera smiled a little. "The advertisement did say return fare, so you 
could come back. Still, you've done what you considered best and it’s 
not much use discussing it. Let’s make some tea." 

"You sit down. I'll make it." 

The kitchen was poky, but it was nearly all window. While she waited 
for the kettle to sing, Margaret looked out and down upon the tops of 
the tall palms which rose out of the courtyard below. The branches 
were swaying a little in the wind, and their rustling mingled with the 
roar of the surf over the beach. She liked Gape Town, but it wasn't 
Africa. The Peninsula had a wild and lush beauty which spread up 
and into the Cape, but she would have liked to see what lay behind it 
She had heard from patients at the nursing home about the sun-baked 
Free State and the arid stretches of South-West Africa, about the 
fabulous Reef and the languorous warmth of Southern Natal, and it 
would have been grand to see it all for herself. Silly, really, to land on 
the tip of the African continent and go no further. 

But one couldn't travel around without cash, and she wasn't sure she 
would care to do it by herself, anyway. Vera had a month's break due 
in July, but she, Margaret, just couldn't wait that long. She had to 
finish with the nursing home because they had insisted that if she 
stay, she must sign a contract for full training. There might be a 
temporary job somewhere ... but no. Her first decision was best. She 
could just afford tourist fare home, and perhaps it wouldn't be a bad 
thing to have to work from the moment she got there. 

All I have left, she thought as she warmed the teapot, is myself. But 
I'm me, and I mean to stay me. I'm not much to look at and I can't 
keep a man, but everyone has something on their very own, and I 
intend to hang on to mine, whatever it is. 



"She made the tea and took the tray into the living-room. Vera was 
sitting on the linen-covered sofa reading a magazine, and she 
accepted the cup gratefully. 

"This is the best hour of the day," she said. "Work behind me till 
tomorrow and positively nothing to do before I go to bed. Aren't you 
glad you didn't train as a masseuse?" 

"No, I've sometimes thought I would." 

"You're thin and have plenty of energy, but I don't think you'd stick it 
in the hot weather. It's funny, but I can't seeyou as anything in 
particular - except a wife. I'm a bit of a misfit, but you're true-blue, 
Meg. I'd love to find you a nice true-blue young man. What about that 
cousin of Edward's - the medical student?" 

"What about him?" said Margaret, who couldn't even remember what 
the man looked like. 

"Quite," said Vera, and she settled herself more cosily with her 
magazine. 

The doorbell rang and Margaret called, "I'll go," to save Vera stirring. 
It was probably the young woman across the way; she was always 
short of something and unable to spare her maid for an errand. 
Margaret opened the door and stared with some perplexity at a slim, 
coffee-coloured boy she was sure she had seen before. She read the 
band on his cap and knew. 

Politely he held out a letter. "For the madam," he said. Then he bowed 
as he had been taught and vanished round the corner, towards the lift. 

Slowly, Margaret pushed the door back and came into the 
living-room. She was holding the letter as if it might contain invisible 
high explosive, and she gazed at Vera in comic dismay. 



"It's from that man - Mr. Grange." 

Vera swung down her legs and bent forward, interestedly. "Well, 
open it. It's probably only his official regrets." 

Margaret slid her finger under the flap and drew out a sheet of hotel 
notepaper. She read a paragraph written in a heavy masculine hand, 
took a breath and said, "He's a juggernaut. Listen to this: 

Dear Miss Aston, 

Our discussion this morning covered everything except salary. This I 
had fixed at two hundred rand a month, with all expenses paid, but if 
you consider yourself worth more we shan't quibble about it. I have 
some business to do in town tomorrow morning, but would like to get 
away straight after lunch. Unless I hear from you to the contrary I will 
pick you up at about two. I trust our brief association will be 
pleasant." 

Margaret let the note flutter into Vera's lap. "I trust our brief 
association will be pleasant!" she repeated. "I'd say that our brief 
association had been distinctly unpleasant!" 

Vera laughed. "He's forthright, anyway. You must have been the best 
of those he interviewed. I think his judgement is sound. You're the 
sort to make a good job of that child, and once you're there, this Mr. 
Grange needn't matter much. There's another aspect: the sooner 
young Jeremy responds to you, the sooner die man will let you go to 
England - and maybe the sooner you'll come back! You can't lose, 
Meg, because even in the unlikely event of your failing ... By the way, 
did he mention what would happen if you can't get friendly with 
Jeremy ?" 

"No," said Margaret, a little more thoughtful. "He didn't." 


"Well, there you are. Perhaps the boy is not so difficult, after all. Do 
try it, Meg." 

It took Margaret the rest of that .evening to decide. She cooked and 
set the table, ate with Vera and washed up, and later she had a quiet 
cigarette with her book. But she could never have told anyone 
afterwards what she had read. Even though she had only been a year 
with her cousin, it was a wrench to leave her. Still, whatever 
happened, the parting would have come, and Vera actually seemed to 
want it, in this case. 

But how would she get on in a farmhouse up-country? And supposing 
she did have to leave after a few days? Well, she would only do that if 
it was unavoidable, because the task of getting to know the boy and 
taking him to England had a strong appeal, quite apart from its cash 
value. It was just that man.Nicholas Grange was hard to please. That 
was a fact she had known the first moment she saw his face and eyes, 
so cold and keen. He was aloof and unshakeable, and if he hadn't any 
discernible affection for the little boy whose temporary guardian he 
happened to be, he certainly had an undeviating sense of duty towards 
him. He wouldn't let her take Jeremy to England unless he was sure of 
her. 

Margaret had to own, at last, that the focal point of her reluctance to 
plunge into this problem was Nicholas Grange's uncanny reference to 
her own unlucky love affair. It had taken many months to put Terence 
well behind her, and it was unthinkable that a perfect stranger could 
perceive enough of what had gone on inside her to make a lunge at it 
with a sharp sword. But now she felt sure he had been lunging in the 
dark. Maybe that was his way of getting at a woman; no doubt he 
knew a few other tricks, too, but she was forewarned and therefore 
armed against him. 

She went to sleep that night thinking about Jeremy, who was quiet 
and introspective and not like other boys. 



Vera said good-bye before she went out next morning. "Write to me 
as soon as you arrive, Meg, and follow it up with a really long letter 
all about the place. If you don't like it, tell him so and get out. I'll have 
you back!" 

"I wish I had time to say good-bye to Edward." 

"I'll say it for you. He and I talked about this yesterday, but he's going 
to be surprised at your going off so soon. By the way, will you take a 
couple of my frocks with you?" 

"No, thanks," Margaret answered gratefully. "I know I haven't your 
flair for elegance, but where I'm going it won't make any difference. 
A tweed suit and summer cottons will" see me through." 

Vera went off and Margaret resolutely set about her packing. She 
would leave behind her books and photographs as a, sort of stake in 
the past, and perhaps in the future. In her heart, Vera would probably 
be glad to have the bedroom to herself again, and possibly if she felt 
solitary she would give Edward a break. 

Margaret tidied the rooms and lugged her cases into the tiny entrance 
hall. Then she telephoned an agency and asked them to send a good 
cook-general at twelve o'clock, and ten minutes later she was walking 
down to the library to relinquish her books and get another for Vera. 

It was still windy. The sky was blue and a grey cloud was gathering 
over Table Mountain. As ever, a motley crowd filled the streets: 
well-dressed white people,, coloureds both gay and shabby, Malay 
women in their pastel silk gowns and pyjama trousers, 
brown-skinned children with shiny black hair or a dusky fuzz . So 
many different kinds of people, but Margaret always found herself 
loving them all. Next to the people she loved the buildings, the funny 
square Castle in its star-shaped plot, the Cape Dutch dwellings, 
distinctively white and graceful against the everlasting trees, the 



sedate villas of the suburbs. And she even had an affection tinged 
with horror for the Malay quarter with its tumbling walls, gaudy 
minarets and seething families. 

This morning, however, she had to get a bus straight back to the flat. 
The girl turned up, one of those good- looking creatures with 
lemon-coloured skin, bright black eyes and black curly hair. She said 
her name was Betsy and produced a couple of excellent references, so 
Margaret took her on and showed her the running of the flat. Deeming 
it unwise to leave her alone there until Vera, also, had made a 
judgement, she told the girl to have the afternoon off and return to the 
flat at five-thirty. 

A cup of tea mid some biscuits and cheese were all Margaret took for 
lunch, and she couldn't sit down even to that small repast. She had 
had a busy morning and now, at something after one, she felt flat, and 
queer inside. She set a picture straight and flicked an imaginary 
crumb from the table. She suddenly remembered she hadn't touched 
the flowers, and was glad to be able to carry the bowl away, to throw 
out a fading blossom or two and renew the water. They were glorious 
flowers, bronze dahlias with a scattering of Watsonias among them. 

It was a quarter to two when the bell rang. By the time she had 
crossed the room and opened die door, Margaret was a composed 
young woman in a navy linen frock, and he hardly looked different 
from yesterday, except that he had discarded the linen jacket for a 
tweed one. 

"Hallo," he said, coming into the hall but leaving the door wide. "I 
forgot to ask yesterday if you had relatives here in Cape Town." 

"Only my cousin. This is her flat." 


She isn't here? 



"No, she's a masseuse in town. I've said good-bye to her." 

"Very well. I'll leave my address. Can you give me a scrap of paper?" 

She indicated the telephone-pad and watched him write: / 
"Soetfontein, Southern Hills, near Callenbosch." The word 
"Soetfontein," she knew, could be translated into "Sweet Waters." 
Why didn't he call it that in English? But then he wasn't English. He 
was South African and probably as fluent in Afrikaans as in his own 
tongue. 

It was odd to go out into the corridor with him behind her, to watch 
him pushing up the catch and making sure the door was locked. As 
she went down with him in the lift it was even odder to realize that 
she was leaving Vera and going off into the unknown with this big 
and overwhelming stranger. 



CHAPTER II 


The dorp known as Callenbosch lay just over a hundred miles north 
of Cape Town, in a valley between low pine- clad mountains. The 
district of Southern Hills began beyond the ridge behind the town, an 
endless sweep of undulating country splodged with farmhouses and 
cattle kraals, though here and there a belt of wheat stubble showed 
that sheep farming was not the only industry. 

The journey had not been so embarrassing for Margaret as she had 
anticipated, because there was a third person in the car. He was 
Colonel Winton who farmed on the northern side of Callenbosch, and 
his conversation, when he was not talking of wool clips and cattle 
diseases, veered infallibly towards his son, who appeared to be 
something of an artist, nothing of a farmer and a great deal of a 
disappointment. 

Margaret did not say much to either of the men. Nicholas had put her 
into the back of the car with several illustrated journals, and when she 
was not watching the vineyard country change to other crops, she 
leafed through the glossy pages. When the tarmac ran out and gravel 
started bouncing about the mudguards she gave up trying to read and 
relaxed in the centre of the seat. 

At Callenbosch they put down the Colonel, and Nicholas suggested 
that she changed seats because there were one or two matters they 
must discuss. 

"About Jeremy," he said as they left behind the sleepy town. "I 
believe you think you'll have an easy job, but I can assure you it won't 
be. You can't rouse any enthusiasm in the kid. I've tried, but he just 
hasn't got any. The best you can hope for is to make him want to be 
with you. If you try to rush him you'll get nowhere, so for a day or 
twoit would be best if you hardly notice him. We'll have to explain 
you as a friend from Cape Town." 



"Won't that strike him as unusual? I mean, do you often have women 
friends out from town?" 

He was watching the road, but a smile pulled at the corner of his 
mouth. "Not often, and none at all since Jeremy's been with me, but 
he'll swallow it because he’s incurious. Harben's the tougher 
proposition. She's my housekeeper." 

"Is she the reason you had to get someone without glamour?" 

He flicked her a glance. "Take yourself seriously, don't you? Does it 
rankle?" 

"No. In the matter of looks I've come to grips with myself. I wouldn't 
have answered your advertisement otherwise. Why won't your Mrs. 
Harben approve of me ?" 

"I'm not saying she won't. It's on the cards that she will, but Harben's 
conservative and she doesn't hold with pandering to someone else's 
child. Also, she prefers rough boys who eat enormously." 

Margaret said dryly, "I take it she likes men that way, too. I mostly 
get along well with women and I'll do my best with your Harben 
while I'm there." 

"Glad you have a sense of humour," he said obscurely, as he swung 
the car into a private lane. 

A few minutes later Margaret saw the homestead. It was a sprawling 
bungalow which followed no particular style but nestled comfortably 
among trees and bougainvillea. A strip of red flowers took the place 
of a veranda wall, and .behind them, in the shade, a couple of rattan 
chairs and a table stood upon polished stone. There was no front 
garden to speak of, merely a slope of cropped grass with big trees 
growing out of it and a border of dwarf lanterns. 



As the car stopped a houseboy came out. He was dark- skinned, but 
his features were Hottentot, though unlike the Hottentots he smiled 
easily. Nicholas introduced him as Jacob and told him to take the 
suitcases to the end bedroom. 

Margaret stepped into a hall that smelled of pine-scented wax p61ish. 
Beside a gleaming old blackwood table which stood against the wall 
was a chair, and upon the riem seat of the chair sat Jeremy, small and 
pale and thin. 

"Hallo, old chap," said Nicholas. "This is Miss Aston, but I expect 
you'll call her Margaret or Meg." 

"Pleased to meet you, Jeremy," said Margaret casually. 

"Hallo," he said, not moving. 

Nicholas looked down at the child vexedly, and Margaret said 
quickly, "Hadn't you better introduce me to Mrs. Harben at once? I 
must start off on the right foot with her." 

"Come along to the kitchen." 

Jeremy was left in the hall, but Margaret was conscious of his small, 
remote figure as she followed Nicholas down a corridor which ended 
at a large old-fashioned kitchen. Mrs. Harben was plump but 
compact, and she acknowledged the introduction with a nod of her 
neat grey head. One comprehensive glance took in Margaret's navy 
linen and the small hat she held in her hand, the sensible navy shoes, 
the oval face almost innocent of make-up and the short straight hair 
which, in the dimness caused by drawn curtains, had a silvery 
colourlessness. 

With an air of having done as much as could be expected of any man 
for one day, Nicholas said, "You'll show Miss Aston her bedroom, 



won't you, Harby? She might like some tea. I know I would - I'll have 
mine out on the veranda." 

Which, Margaret was well aware, meant that he would be glad to be 
alone. Well, she wouldn't be sorry to have done with him for a while, 
either. 

Mrs. Harben set a match to a ring on the paraffin stove, put the kettle 
over the flame and turned to Margaret. "Come with me, Miss Aston." 

She pointed out the bathroom, a fairly modern one with a shower 
cubicle, and then opened a door. It was a nice, countrified bedroom, 
furnished in a wood that was probably limba and coolly finished in 
cream with a touch of royal blue. 

"This is one of the added-on rooms," explained Mrs. Harben. "There 
are three, and Mr. Harben and I have the other two, one as a bedroom 
and the other as a living-room. My husband is Mr. Grange's 
foreman." 

"It seems a lovely house." 

"It's all right," allowed the older woman with reserve. She paused. "I 
must say I didn't think he'd pick anyone like you." 

Margaret smiled. "His requirements were rather stiff, but I think my 
nursing experience must have done the trick. And then, you see, I was 
already preparing to go to England." 

"You’re definitely going - to stay there?" 

"Yes." 

Mrs. Harben looked across at the wall and said, "Then it’s all right, I 
suppose. Mr. Grange generally knows what he's doing. If you can 
keep that boy from sitting around looking like a little ghost you'll be a 



marvel. First child I ever came across who won't let a dog kiss him. 
I'll send you some tea." And she was gone. 

Margaret gave a soundless laugh. So that was Soetfon- tein! Funny to 
think of the place existing and she knowing nothing about it. And 
now she was a member of the household for a time with a ticklish job 
to do. Nicholas, she rather thought, would not be a great help with 
Jeremy. The child's lack of response antagonized him and probably, 
like MfcS: Harben, he preferred rough little boys who ate 
enormously. One couldn't imagine his having a son like Jeremy, but 
then, as she had told Vera, one couldn't imagine his having a son at 
all. 

With Mrs. Harben, she felt, she would not have much trouble. The 
housekeeper had already gained the information she needed, and it 
was very unlikely that anything would happen to shake her belief that 
Nicholas was safe. He would see to that. 

Margaret was not quite sure what to make of Nicholas Grange. How 
old would he be - thirty-three or four? And was that coldness a deep 
and integral part of his nature or merely a quality he made use of 
when dealing with women? Not the sort of man one could ever get 
near to, but as far as Margaret was concerned that was in his favour. If 
she speculated as to whether he had ever had a love life, it was from 
curiosity. After all, he couldn't be badly off because wool fanners, 
these days, never were, and you'd think a man placed as he was would 
need a wife. Maybe some woman had dealt with him as Terence had 
dealt with herself! 

Margaret shook her head at her foolish thought. No one would ever 
walk out on Nicholas Grange. He wouldn't have that! 

She unpacked and hung away her clothes in a sweet- smelling 
cupboard, drank the tea which Jacob brought and wrote a note to 
Vera. For an hour she resisted an urge to go and find Jeremy, but 



when she did come out into the corridor and take a peek into some of 
the rooms, he was nowhere about. She went back to Mrs. Harben in 
the kitchen. 

"Where does one look for Jeremy?" she asked. 

"If he's not in the hall he'll be in his bedroom. When he isn't doing 
nothing he’s bent over his books. What he needs is a good spanking 
and a month at the coast." 

"What he really needs is young companionship. Isn't there a school 
somewhere near ? " 

"He did start at the one in Callenbosch, but Mr. Grange wouldn't let 
him go back after that business of his father's in case the older 
children twitted him. He’s best here till he goes to England." 

"How much does he know about his mother and father?" 

"Couldn't tell you. Just as much as a child can guess from the things 
that go on about him, I daresay. She was a nasty piece, his mother. So 
fond of herself that she let him be brought up by a nanny. Lord knows 
where she is now." 

Margaret had just decided it would not be good policy to enter 
Jeremy's bedroom while they were still almost unknown to each 
other, when he came out into the corridor and walked along in front of 
her to the living-room. 

"Hi," said Margaret cheerfully. "Feeling hungry?" 

"No," he replied. "I'm not hungry." 

"What time do you have supper?" 


Six o'clock. 



"It's getting towards that now. I should think you could have good fun 
here at Soetfontein." 


He gave her an opaque stare. "Are you saying it wrong for the 
purpose?" 

She smiled. "Saying what wrong - Soetfontein? How should I say it?" 

He pronounced it in his thin voice. "It's not 'soat', it's ’soot'. Don't you 
know any Afrikaans?" 

"No. You might teach me some." 

He nodded without much interest and went into the living-room, 
where Jacob was setting the table near an open french window. He 
climbed into his chair, rested his elbows on the table and stared out at 
the trees. Margaret drew up a chair at one side of the table and slid 
into it, almost as if she hoped she were going to have some supper, 
too. Jeremy said nothing and neither did she speak. His supper 
arrived; first a bowl of soup of which he ate half, and then a poached v 
egg served with a tiny mound of mixed vegetables which he picked at 
and left. He drank his milk thirstily. 

While he ate Margaret had taken an interest in the garden, but when 
he had finished she said, "How about a little walk before bed ? I 
haven't been outdoors since I came." 

His voice was old with tiredness. "I always go straight to bed." 
"Would you rather?" 

"Yes." 

"Do you go by yourself ? " 

"Yes." And he walked away without saying good night. 



Margaret was vaguely depressed. His lifelessness was daunting. She 
had known children to be apathetic with illness and some were 
naturally quiet, but Jeremy was like a child whose mind had never 
come fully alive. Yet he was intelligent; the little he had said proved 
that. How was it possible to rouse love in a child who had never been 
loved? There must be some way. 

She stood up, and at the same moment heard the scrape of a chair on 
the veranda outside. Nicholas came to the doorway, his expression 
cynical. 

"He's a deadweight. I told you to leave him alone for a day or two. Try 
to put on speed with him and you'll get hurt." 

"Did you hear? It's grim to find a child without emotions." 

"It'll be better for you if you accept that he has none." He shoved 
aside the table and came into the room. "You can't hope to make up 
everything he's lost in a few weeks. In fact, I doubt if he'll improve at 
all while you're here." 

"Then why in the world .. 

"You had to come here," he said brusquely. "I couldn't send him off 
with a strange woman. I have to know you in order to be sure I can 
trust you to take care of him on the voyage and hand him over to his 
grandmother. Still, I don't think we need keep you here long, Miss 
Aston. I'm quite certain you're far too honest not to do your duty by 
him down to the last detail." 

"Then you may as well go ahead and book the passages," she said 
with spirit. "I haven't the least inclination to live where I'm not 
wanted!" And she swung round and went from the room. 



That brief exchange was to set the tone for her relationship with 
Nicholas. She began the habit of avoiding him as much as she could, 
taking breakfast after he had gone, eating lunch with Jeremy and Mrs. 
Harben in the kitchen, and managing a small supper with Jeremy in 
the living-room; she didn't enjoy eating so early in the evening, 
particularly as she spent the hours till bedtime in her room, but when 
her mind settled she found she could read, and there was nothing to 
stop her taking a short walk around ten o'clock. 

The house ran smoothly under Mrs. JJarben's direction. The houseboy 
polished and dusted in the mornings, the afternoons were somnolent 
till four, when tea was made, and then came an expectant pause which 
lasted till about five-thirty, when Joe Harben showed up at the back 
door and Nicholas stalked into the hall. Sometimes Nicholas went to 
the house of one of his friends for the evening, and on those occasions 
Margaret sat out on the veranda or in the living-room, and listened to 
the radio. Somebody must have reported the fact that she had 
switched on the radio, for after returning from a stroll one morning 
she found a pastel blue set on her bedside table, plugged in and ready 
for use. It was several days before she could gather the courage to 
thank Nicholas. 

The first week-end he was out most of the time, but on the second he 
himself did some entertaining. There were men friends on Saturday 
evening - Margaret heard their voices and deep laughter, their smoke 
drifted along to her open french window. At about eleven on Sunday 
morning three couples turned up for tennis. They had drinks, played 
some games and came into the house for lunch. v «,-Margaret had 
helped Mrs. Harben, much against the woman's will, to prepare salads 
and cold meats and to load the trolley. She was decorating the 
sundaes and parfaits with chopped nuts when Nicholas came into the 
kitchen. 


j'What are you thinking of, Harby? The table is only laid for seven. 



Well, how many are there ?" asked the housekeeper. 


Nicholas stared with displeasure at Margaret's apron. "Why are you 
butting in on the kitchen arrangements ? Harben's never said they 
were too much for her." 

"I told her I didn't need her," said Mrs. Harben crossly. "Don't you 
blame me, Mr. Grange." 

Margaret compressed her lips. "I can help if I want to, surely! I've 
nothing else to do." 

"You could have been on hand to meet the guests." 

"This is very sudden, Mr. Grange!" 

"Don't try out your girlish sarcasm on me. This is the first time since 
you've been here that I've had women as guests, and I'm not going to 
have them put it around that I’m keeping Jeremy's governess out of 
sight. Come along at once and be agreeable!" 

Margaret felt that in this command he was going rather far, but before 
she could speak Mrs. Harben nudged her nervously: "Go on, Miss 
Aston. It's better to do it yourself than be made to." 

Margaret laughed, suddenly, possibly because she realized that that 
was just what would happen if she held out against him. He was a 
master at bending people to his will. She untied the apron, 
philosophically lifted her shoulders at the housekeeper, and preceded 
Nicholas from the room. 

In the living-room he introduced the guests only by Christian names. 
"Chloe, Helen and Coralie; Bill, Colin and Jeff. This is Miss Aston - 
she's taking Jeremy to England." 



The greetings were spontaneous. Margaret saw three women in 
exquisite tennis whites and three men as suitably clad. Someone gave 
her a lime juice with a dash of gin, and just beforte Jacob wheeled in 
the trolley she found herself talking to a fine-drawn young man with 
tender brown eyes who told her he was Colin Winton, and asked if 
she didn't remember his father, the Colonel, who had travelled up in 
Nick's car from Cape Town. 

Nick! They all called him that and to Margaret it sounded 
extraordinary. Nicholas Grange had a sinister ring; Nick had a touch 
of the bold gallant, except when spoken by the woman called Coralie. 
She was a Titian beauty; red silky hair, an alabaster skin, 
marvellously enamelled lips and golden eyes. Spectacular to look at, 
throaty and caressing when she talked. Margaret observed that she 
was the only one of the three women who did not wear a wedding 
ring. The other two men were apparently husbands. 

It was just before the meal ended that Colin Winton said, rather too 
loudly, "I expect you play a good game of tennis, Miss Aston?" 

There seemed to be a pause, as though the rest of them were awaiting 
her answer with interest. She smiled. "I didn't start playing till a year 
ago, but I'm not bad." 

Coralie offered a comment. "I expect you're the wiry, outdoor sort. 
You look it." 

Colin said, "I don't agree. With fluffy hair she'd look frail." 

"Why, thanks!" said Margaret warmly. 

But Coralie was not amused. She pulled with a fork at the peach-skin 
on her plate and said, "Tennis is really a bore. I only came today to 
see you, Nick. You haven't said you're glad I'm back." 



"I haven't seen you alone, but we'll remedy that. How about going out 
with me to the Country Club tomorrow night?" 

"Splendid, darling. It will be like old times." 

She was actually purring, thought Margaret, and Nicholas ... he 
seemed pleased with himself, too, in his urbane fashion. A romance? 
She must ask Mrs. Harben. 

Colin was asking, "Will you give me a game this afternoon, Miss 
Aston? Please do." 

'I'm afraid I can't. I have other things to do." 

"Just one game!" 

"Don't embarrass the girl, Colin," said Nicholas, with casual 
sharpness. "Miss Aston is in charge of Jeremy." 

Colin's fair skin flushed slightly. The topic changed, and Coralie 
wanted to know what on earth had possessed Nicholas to take on the 
Wells child, who was supposed to be so odd. 

"They tell me he’s six years old, so he must have been threes when I 
left, but I don't even remember there was a child. Where do you keep 
him?" 

There was something about this glorious young woman that was 
beginning to anger Margaret, and the suggestion implicit in her 
enquiry, that Jeremy was kept caged somewhere, was rather too much 
to bear. 

"Jeremy's not a freak," she said. "He's just a quiet little boy who hasn't 
yet learned that there's such a thing as happiness in the world." 



Nicholas did not make any comment. He looked from Margaret back 
to Coralie, and stood up. "Shall we go outside? In an hour or two we 
might go up to the pool .for a swim." 

In the general move Margaret asked to be excused. Colin, at her side, 
said very quietly, "Do you ever come down into Callenbosch?" 

"I haven't yet. There doesn't seem to be a conveyance." 

"Do you get time off ? " 

"I expect I could, if I asked." 

"May I call for you tomorrow morning? We could have lunch along 
the river." 

"It would be lovely, but I might have to bring Jeremy." 

"I'll risk it Mid-morning." 

They parted at the living-room door. Margaret looked up and caught a 
mocking glance from Nicholas, and something within her hardened 
against him. Let him give all his attention to Coralie; she was his 
type! She marched back to the kitchen in time to persuade Jeremy to 
eat a baby parfait she had coaxed the housekeeper to prepare for him. 

She spent the afternoon reading to Jeremy and showing him new 
patterns to make with his various boxes of bricks. He didn't talk while 
she played with him and if he followed a suggestion of hers now and 
then it appeared to be by accident. She had never known a child so 
unexcitable, so unchildlike; though she questioned him idly as the 
games proceeded, she could discover no learning or preferences in 
him. But somehow his very apathy was a challenge. One thing she did 
discover was that he liked to be told to do things. 


Switch on the radio, will you, Jeremy?" she said. 



He got up from the floor and went to the bedside table. "Which 
knob?" 


"The left one. Just turn it till it clicks, then wait while the set warms 
and you'll know whether it’s loud enough." 

Carefully, he did as she told him. Lugubrious-sounding music came 
through softly, and Margaret told him to turn the knob a little further. 
He brought the sound to perfect pitch and turned his pale face towards 
her. There was no thrill in his voice, but he said: 

"I did it myself, didn't I? You didn't touch the set at all." 

"Yes, you got the music yourself," she assured him. "Do you like it, 
or shall we change to another programme?" 

"No, it’s nice." 

The music was actually miserably adult, but the fact of having 
produced it unaided turned it, for Jeremy, into a small boy’s 
symphony. Perhaps he was musical, thought Margaret suddenly; or 
maybe he had never had that sensation of power that most children 
get as they conquer each babyish difficulty. Anyway, this was the 
first real sign in nine days! 

She did not have her own supper that night till Jeremy was in bed, and 
then she chose to have it brought to her bedroom. From Mrs. Harben 
she gathered that Nicholas and his guests were going down to Colonel 
Winton's for dinner. The housekeeper invariably had Sunday evening 
off, 

Mid tonight she was going in her husband's two-seater to see a 
relative in Callenbosch. Jacob brought Margaret's tray and asked if 
she would want anything eke. He, too, apparently had a date. 



Margaret wasn't hungry. She left the tray with its cover of white 
muslin on the table, and pushed a chair near to the french window. 
Her room jutted beyond the veranda, but she could plainly hear 
Nicholas and his friends talking there while they had sundowners. 
One of the men was chiding his wife for some mistake she had made 
while driving, and this naturally called forth a spate of criticism 
concerning women behind the wheel. 

Nicholas said, "Frankly, I wouldn't teach a woman to drive. I 
wouldn't care to have it on my conscience." 

One of the women said, "Now that's unkind, Nick. Just wait till that 
icy heart of yours is melted by some pretty girl - you won't be any 
different from other men." 

Another put in, "Nick's immune. He hasn't got that sort of heart." 

That's right, thought Margaret; he’s got a peach-stone wrapped up in 
sheep's wool where his heart ought to be. She heard more laughter 
before the men went off to get their cars. There came a silence, and 
she was thinking of lighting the lamp and finding a book for 
companionship while she ate when voices sounded, suddenly close. 
Two of the women must have stepped down from the veranda and 
sauntered on to the path. One of them, she discovered at once, was the 
vivid Coralie, and the other seemed to be the woman called Helen. 

"I suppose Nick really does consider himself immune," Coralie was 
saying. "I'm beginning to wish I hadn't gone with my father when he 
was transferred back to England. I don't think Nick was quite so hard 
three years ago." 

"He hasn't changed," was the answer. "It’s simply that you don't 
remember too clearly. We were amazed to hear you were coming 
back - without a husband. What happened to the Honourable John? " 



Coralie's laugh had a disagreeable edge. "The joke was i on me. I took 
great trouble to show him that I'm English all through, and he 
rounded on me and married a South American girl who was studying 
in London. Her people I have pots of money, of course." 

"So you gave up ? That's not like you." 

"I'm twenty-eight, darling, and I did know that Nick was still 
unhitched. We were fairly good friends before I left, and even though 
he is hard there's something about him that excites a woman. A 
compliment from him is , worth so much more than one from any 
other man." 

Her companion seemed to agree. She said, "But do be ; careful what 
you say about little Jeremy Wells. During the 3 past year or so, since 
Mrs. Wells cleared off, Nick was a I close friend of the husband, and 
when the child was left i alone he naturally took him over. A good 
many men placed I that way would immediately have sent the 
youngster off in the charge of an air hostess, but Nick's gone to no end 
of j trouble to get hold of someone who will look after the boy ;; 
properly on the voyage. He says the boat trip home is what Jeremy 
needs." 

A curious note entered Coralie's tones. "I don't get it. Do you suppose 
Nick is fond of the boy?" 

"I think he would be, if the child were normal." 

"Is he waiting for him to be normal before he sends him home?" 

"Possibly. That's another reason why he took on Miss Aston." 

Margaret stiffened. For a moment she was on the point of leaping to 
her feet with much noise and switching on the lamp. Then, because 



there was a long pause, she took I it they had moved away, and she 
relaxed slightly. 

But the voices were still audible; in fact, Margaret caught the snap of 
Coralie's teeth. 

"What do you make of that girl ? Is the sincerity a pose?" 

There was humour in the reply. "Who knows what goes on in the 
mind of another woman?" 

"You can bet she's speculated about Nick and is hoping for some 
reaction, but the poor thing doesn't stand an earthly. He just wouldn't 
see a girl of her kind." , 

"Her eyes are nice." 

"But innocent, darling, innocent. And she dresses like a 
schoolteacher. She's trying to make an impression, of course, but it 
won't work. Because, somehow, I think Nick may have to dispense 
with her services." 

"Coralie! What do you mean?" 

An easy laugh. "There are several ways to a man's heart, Helen, my 
sweet, and I'm going with Nick to the Country Club tomorrow - 
remember ? " 

By now, Margaret was too furious to take in anything more that the 
woman said. If a shout hadn't come from the front drive she would 
certainly have burst out on to the path. She was already on her feet 
when Helen called, "Coming!" but after that there was no point in 
showing herself. She couldn't make a scene. 

But she was seething. So she, Margaret Aston, was trying to make an 
impression on Nicholas Grange! The woman must actually believe 



that or she wouldn't have made the other comments. Innocent ... 
dresses like a schoolteacher ... was the sincerity a pose! The colossal 
nerve of that red- haired creature, and what did she think she could 
do, to make Nicholas Grange dismiss her? 

Just talk, Margaret decided as she paced the room, but horribly 
unpleasant talk which wasn't a bit necessary. Had Nicholas been 
easier to approach she would have ... 

No, she wasn't in a position to go to Nicholas. She was the stranger 
here, the employee, and in any case, she didn't want to fight his 
friends. And for some reason she could not have explained she 
wanted her to stay at Soetfontein, and her leave-taking to be sweet 
and without complications. 



CHAPTER III 


The picnic spot to which Colin drove was an orthodox one well 
known by the Callenbosch people, but it being Monday he, Margaret 
and young Jeremy had the stretch of river bank to themselves. Colin 
parked his father's car under an old droopy bottlebrush, laid out the 
rug in another patch of shade and set the picnic basket in the middle 
of it. 

"It's all yours," he said, "at least, yours to dole out. Jeremy, would you 
like to do some fishing before lunch?" 

"No," said Jeremy. 

"Don't you like to fish?" 

"I never fished." 

"Then now is your time to learn. I'll show you how to catch them with 
bare hands." 

"I never want to fish." 

Colin raised his nice brown eyebrows at Margaret. 
"Uncompromising, isn't he, but perhaps he's hungry. Go ahead, 
there's nothing in the basket to bite you." 

Margaret spread a small plastic teacloth over the rug, got out plates 
and cutlery from their slots in the basket and carefully opened packets 
of fried chicken, tomatoes and buttered bridge rolls. 

"You know," he remarked, leaning back on his hands and watching 
her, "I got the feeling Nick wouldn't let you come. It was quite a relief 
to see you waiting on the veranda." 



'He didn't raise any objection at all - just stipulated that Jeremy came 
along, and I intended to bring him, anyway. He's never had enough of 
this sort of thing. Will you help yourself?" 

"I'll help you," he said, and forked a golden cutlet on to her plate. 

"I expect you wonder how I can get off on a Monday," he said, when 
they were settled. "We're not very busy at the farm just now, and my 
job at the moment is superintending the baling of wool, but Hendrik, 
one of our coloured men, does it better. He doesn't mind the smell." 

"And you do?" She smiled at him. "You're your father's only 
offspring, aren't you ?" 

He sighed. "I've regretted it all my life. If I had a brother or a sister the 
whole set-up would be changed. It's grim to grow up knowing you're 
a pain in the neck to a perfectly good parent, and yet unable to do 
anything about it. Tell me about yourself, Margaret." 

She did tell him a little, about England and her mother who had 
suddenly, through a second marriage, found herself young and gay, 
and about Vera, who was an excellent masseuse and sterling right 
through. But she didn't mention the disillusioning affair with Terence. 
She would never voluntarily discuss that with anyone again. 

They had fruit and cheese and biscuits, smoked a cigarette with their 
coffee and poured some ice-cold milk from a vacuum flask for 
Jeremy. Margaret took off the little boy's shoes and told him to 
paddle, but that was too much of an innovation for Jeremy. He 
collected stones and formed them into patterns a couple of yards 
away from them. The peace was all-pervading and Margaret felt she 
could have slept. 

But Colin was not one of your restful men who can slide into a coma 
after lunch. Even when he lay back with his hands under his head and 



his eyes closed, he was obviously thinking, for his eyelids twitched 
and the frown deepened between his brows. For a man he looked too 
tense, too vulnerable. 

Presently he said, "Didn't it occur to you as odd that I should ask you 
to go out with me the very first time we met?" 

"Not really. South Africans aren't so conventional as die English." 

"But it was odd - for me. Normally I take the dickens of a time to get 
to know anyone, particularly a woman, but I seemed to feel close to 
you the moment you smiled at me, and the way you answered up to 
Coralie Morne clinched it. I don't know how Bill and Flelen Durrant 
can stand the woman. They've even invited her to stay with them." 

Remembering the conversation outside her bedroom window, 
Margaret observed, "I think Helen must take her with a large pinch of 
salt, and Bill... well, Miss Morne is a type that does appeal to most 
men, and you happen to be an exception." Unaccountably, she asked, 
"Do you suppose Nicholas will marry her?" 

He didn't give an immediate negative, as she had somehow hoped he 
would. "It’s possible," he said, considering. "She’s more his type than 
anyone else we have around. Nick isn't like the rest of the locals. He's 
travelled widely, and he spent three years at an English university. He 
hadn't been back long before both his parents died. Soetfontein wasn't 
so big then. Nick bought up the adjoining farm because he thought it 
would grow good grapes - he's always experimented with them on a 
small scale. He turned the other farmhouse into a winery." 

"Oh, does he make his own wine? I thought all grapes went to a 
co-operative centre." 

"Nick's winery runs in conjunction with the co-op, but specializes in a 
certain type of wine." He sat up and looked at her. "How is it that 



living under the same roof you know hardly anything about him?" 
Yes, it was rather strange, thought Margaret. She traced circle on the 
rug. "He and I don't have much contact, and we don't really like each 
other. He trusts me, and I..." - a shrug - "I shall be exceedingly glad to 
work my passage home. The arrangement suits both of us so we 
tolerate each other." Which was quite the whole of it, but the rest was 
intangible, inexplicable. 

"He was terribly lucky you happened to be free," he said in a soft, 
moody voice, and thereafter lapsed into silence. Suddenly he shifted. 
He leant across the rug, close to her and said, a sudden tremor in his 
tones, "I'm desperately unhappy, Margaret. Could you possibly divert 
my way a portion of the compassion you're pouring on the child ? " 

For a second or two she was sure he was joking. Then she saw 
anguish in the hazel eyes and a vein standing out at his temple. Her 
heart turned, and shrank from emotion. She tried to sound cool and 
rallying. 

"Unhappy? What can you possibly have to be unhappy about?" 

"You must have guessed how much I hate farming, and I'm sure you 
could never have travelled all the way from Cape Town in the 
company of my father without hearing that I dabble with paints. With 
him it's such a sore point that it nags at him all the time. He was very 
fond of my mother, but I believe he's come to hate her memory, 
because I'm as she was, and not a big unimaginative soldier and 
farmer like him. I don't do such a bad job for him - my conscience 
sees to that - but I'm just not interested, and that’s something he can't 
understand. He can't bear to be in the same room with one of my 
pictures." 


Do you paint well ? 



Colin raised his shoulders and stared across the narrow river at the 
bushes. "I've had landscapes hung at exhibitions in Johannesburg and 
Cape Town, but I could do much better if I studied abroad. I only 
mentioned it once and my father exploded so violently that he had a 
mild seizure. I loathe making him angry because we both get worked 
up, and seeing that there are only the two of us in the house the strain 
is too much. Besides" - his smile was crooked - "I can see his 
viewpoint so well. He hasn't anyone but me, and if I make a career of 
painting the farm will eventually have to be sold. He bought the land 
raw when he left the Army, and has worked it up into a comfortable 
sheep farm. He wants a future for it." 

She thought a minute. "Couldn't you be an artist and have the farm as 
well? Your father's strong - he looks as if he'll last for ever." 

"The seizure was a light heart attack." 

"Oh." The picture of Colin, highly sensitive and perhaps artistic in the 
best sense, having to live with a father who, though a good man and 
farmer, had no comprehension at all of his son's gifts and inclinations, 
was a painful one. "I wish I knew what to say, Colin. It must be 
appalling to think you may have to go on like this for years and years, 
yet you can't risk upsetting your father. Don't you ever talk to anyone 
else about it ? " 

"What’s the good?" he asked broodingly. "Our friends are all 
farmers." 

"But some of them must have understanding. What about Nicholas 
Grange?" 

He drew in his lip. "Nick says there are already too many landscape 
painters. It’s true, of course, but it’s equally true of other professions. 
There are too many pianists, too many writers, but the cream of both 



are exceptionally good and they make a living. One of the pictures I 
hung in Cape Town sold for twenty guineas to a visitor from France." 

"What did your father say to that?" 

Colin's voice went hard and theatrical. "Flash in the pan, my boy, 
flash in the pan! Chap must have wanted a bit of South Africa to take 
home as a memento." 

"But couldn't you sell more in this country, and prove it wasn't a flash 
in the pan?" 

His head turned and he looked suddenly into her eyes; his were 
pleading. "I believe I could if I had someone like you around all the 
time. Just lately I've been getting halfway through a picture and then 
ripping it up, but it’s no good. You can't give up something that's part 
of you." 

"I'm certain you shouldn't," she agreed firmly. "If painting is the thing 
you do better than you do anything else, you must stick to it. You 
don't waste a gift of that sort - you develop it. There must be some 
way out without hurting your father too much." 

Colin didn’t speak for some time. He twisted the cigarette-box that lay 
between them, taking great interest in its corners as he did so. 
Desperate lines appeared at the corners of his mouth. Then he said, 
"There's one way I might be able to get round my father. I've never 
thought deeply about it before, but I'm pretty sure that if I got married 
he wouldn't mind my travelling for a year or so on a sort of protracted 
honeymoon. In that time I could find out just how good or bad I am, 
and he’d have to have an assistant who could eventually be worked in 
to run the place entirely. He's very keen for me to marry - says it 
settles a man." 


But if you're not even in love with anyone? 



His smile was sudden, his eyes bright and much clearer as he looked 
her way. "I'm not so sure that I'm not in love, but I do know that I 
wasn't up till yesterday!" 

She laughed. "Don't bring me into it! I don't belong here, and I'm 
certainly not even on the verge of heart- stirrings. You're too young to 
marry, anyway." 

"Too young for you, do you mean?" 

"My dear Colin," she said lightly, "we met about twenty- four hours 
ago. In the unlikely event of our still knowing each other three 
months from now you may again bring up this subject." Then, 
resolutely, she stood up and went over to see what was absorbing 
Jeremy. 

Colin accepted the veto, but his smile as he joined her was queerly 
tender. 

It was about five when he dropped Margaret and Jeremy at 
Soetfontein, and he suggested another meeting the following 
week-end. Margaret cautiously replied that she would let him know, 
thanked him sincerely and bade Jeremy do likewise, and waved him 
off. 

A letter from Vera was lying on the dressing-table in her bedroom 
and she opened it eagerly. But Vera did not have a great deal to say. 
She missed Margaret and, funnily, so did Edward. 

It seems he's grown quite fond of your intense little phiz, and 
he firmly refuses to believe you were ever genuinely in love 
with Terence; he will have it that your judgement is too sound. 
I did tell him that cool judgement and young love don't often 
go together, but you know Edward once he gets an idea 
entrenched. 



She went on to make a comment or two upon Margaret's last letter, 
and ended. 

Two or three of my best clients will be away next month and I 
am thinking of taking a break then myself. I can do with it. In 
any case, I'll let you know more later. 

Margaret yielded to worry. Vera was overdoing it. She always gave 
herself unstintingly to her work and she had never got into the habit 
of thoroughly enjoying her leisure. Maybe it was good to eat at home 
and to go to bed early three or four nights a week, but it certainly did 
harm to carry on that way always, night after night. Working at the 
nursing home, Margaret had had to do her spells of night duty, so that 
she had never minded staying at home with Vera when she could. But 
the hermit-like way of living had struck her even then as peculiar in a 
woman so sophisticated, and from one or two of Vera's remarks she 
knew that before going into partnership with Edward her cousin had 
led a far more active social life. And now Vera felt she was needing a 
holiday. It was sudden and disquieting. Being unable to do much 
about it, Margaret had to be consoled by the knowledge that no one 
could take care of herself better than Vera. 

It was quiet in the house that evening. Jeremy, tired out after his 
unaccustomed half-day in the open air, went early to sleep, and seeing 
that Nicholas would be out to dinner. 

Mrs. Harben did not cook. At Margaret's suggestion she persuaded 
her husband to take her down to the little town hall in Callenbosch, 
where a good but ancient film was being shown. Margaret made some 
toast and cooked an egg, washed up after herself and took a cup of tea 
into the living- room. 

She liked spreading herself in Nicholas Grange's living- room. There 
was nothing outstanding about the way it was furnished, but the 
studded armchairs, the lovely old table that gleamed with years of 



wax and polish, the pewter and Dutch copper ware in the 
glass-doored cabinet, the bookcase crammed with every conceivable 
type of literature, the Mosul rugs and tapestry foot-stools, had 
comfort and character. Silently, the room received one, it was 
friendly. Not a bit like the impersonal Nicholas. 

Margaret sank into the chair she knew was his and picked up a book 
from a small table near the wall. Good heavens - sociology. What a 
bedtime book! Didn't the man ever relax? 

Oh, of course, he was relaxing tonight, with the scintillating Coralie 
Morne. Pretty name, Coralie; much too nice for the hard-voiced 
creature who had admitted to being twenty- eight and spreading a net 
for Nick. Still, if he fell for her, it would be because he meant to, and 
after that he would deserve all he got. As for the woman's half-threat 
about seeing that Miss Aston's services were dispensed with... well, 
one could only wait and see. 

The book made Margaret sleepy and she decided to go to bed. By 
nine-thirty she was fast asleep. 

The house was still hushed and dark when she awoke. She sat up, 
starkly wide awake, remembering with the strange clarity that one 
does remember the trivial that she had not removed her used teacup 
from the living-room. In the starkness of night it seemed that she 
couldn't possibly leave it there till the morning. She looked at her 
watch. A quarter to eleven, thank goodness. Possibly even the Har- 

bens weren't home yet, but if they were, they wouldn't be able to hear 
movements so far away; their rooms were beyond the kitchen. 

She put on a dressing-gown but no slippers, for fear that the heels 
might bang and rouse Jeremy. It wouldn't take a minute to get that 
cup. Softly, swaying a little because she had awakened so suddenly, 
she went along the corridor to the living-room. It was so dark that she 



wondered if she should have gone to the kitchen for a torch. She 
didn't like to switch on the light in case the Harbens were on the road 
up. But she knew her way to the book table, and she could vaguely 
see the outlines of the furniture. Her fingers would easily find the cup 
and saucer. 

She moved confidently towards the corner, had an instant's 
premonition that she was not alone and the next second pitched over 
to lie flat on the floor. 

"Good God!" exclaimed Nicholas. 

The reading lamp came alive and he was on the floor beside her, 
turning her over and pushing the pale hair from her brow. His arm 
went under her and he lifted her shoulders against his raised knee. She 
opened her eyes, half- closed them as she winced, and said, 

"That's being smart. I came in to get the dirty teacup before you saw it 
and guessed I'd draped myself in your chair for the evening." 

"You must have known I wouldn't mind. You've a horrid redness on 
your forehead. Are you dizzy?" 

"A little, but it doesn't matter. I asked for it." 

Abruptly, he demanded, "Why the hell didn't you switch on the light 
as you came in? You didn't have to creep about as if you were a 
kitchen-maid on a guilty mission." 

"I'm sorry. I've learnt my lesson. I hope I haven't injured anything." 
"It was my foot you fell over." 

"Was it?" She lowered her glance and decided to stand up. "I didn't 
think you ever sat in the dark and mused, even to save wear and tear 
on the lighting plant. One learns something new every day." 



He helped her to a chair; then stood back and gazed down at her, 
exasperated. "Sure you didn't hurt yourself anywhere else?" 


"I gave my elbow a crack, but it’s nothing." Gingerly, she fingered the 
growing lump on her forehead. Looking up at him she inquired, 
"Didn't you hear me as I came into the room? Or see me at all?" 

He went to the cabinet and opened one of the lower doors. Without 
turning he answered, "I had my eyes closed and I was thinking." 

Thinking of Coralie ... or of what Coralie had said? Margaret couldn't 
pursue the thought because she had a pain and stiffness in her head 
and shooting needles in her elbow. She took the glass he brought, 
sniffed at it and wrinkled her nose. 

"I'm not a whisky drinker." 

"It's diluted. Go on, take it down. I feel responsible for that fall of 
yours." 

"Do you? Why?" 

Again the frown of exasperation. "If you hadn't been afraid of me 
you’d have switched on the light." 

"I didn't even know you were in." 

"And if you hadn't been afraid of me," he went on, as if she had not 
spoken, "you wouldn't have minded leaving the teacup for me to find 
in the morning. On the whole I haven't treated you too well, have I?" 

"You haven't been affable," she agreed, "but then yours isn’t an 
affable nature, is it? After all, you pay my salary; I can't expect too 
much besides." 



"You can be clever even with a bump on your head, can't you?" he 
said acidly. "Stay there. I'll get some ice water and a towel." 

Margaret would have liked to empty the whisky into the flower vase, 
but she couldn't find the energy to stand up, so she sipped the stuff 
and then took one large gulp before putting down the glass. The liquid 
burned her throat and her eyes went hot. Nicholas came back holding 
a small bowl and face towel. She heard the ice clinking as he dipped 
the towel and squeezed it, and felt the exquisite coldness of the water 
against the inflammation on her forehead. He sat on the arm of her 
chair, re-dipping the cloth every few seconds and pressing the chill 
pad from her temple to the bridge of her nose. She guessed that her 
hair was lank with wetness, felt the water running down her nose and 
dripping on to her wrap. He wouldn't care what she looked like, 
though; she was no more to him than an injured sheep. 

He ended the silence by inquiring, "Did you have a good picnic with 
young Winton?" 

Surprised, she said, "Yes, it was fun. I didn't know you had such a 
lovely river nearby." 

"Did you bathe?" 

"It was shallow where we were. Jeremy dipped his toes and seemed to 
like it. I'm thinking of giving him some reading lessons, if you don't 
mind." 

"I leave it to you. Do you ever go up to the pool for a swim?" 

"I've been going to ask you if you'd object Do you think it would be 
wise to give Jeremy a few swimming lessons, too?" 

"Oh, give him what you like!" He sounded irritable, and made no 
further remark till he had set aside the bowl and dried her forehead 



with his handkerchief. Then, "About Colin Winton. I wouldn't see too 
much of him if I were you." 

"No?" His weight shifted from the arm of her chair and she watched 
him move towards the curtained window and get out cigarettes. "For 
my sake," she asked, "or his?" 

"His, chiefly." His smile at her was mocking. "You're inoculated, 
aren't you? Love was a traitor, so there's no more love for little Meg." 

She was vexed, but intrigued. "You said something of that sort the 
first time we met. How could you possibly know? I... I mean, if it was 
true?" 

His smile turned into a brief laugh. "To me it stuck out a mile. I'd 
interviewed three women around my own age and all three were arch 
- even the widow. You sailed in and looked through me, and you got 
angry the moment I mentioned your extreme youth. Then again, 
you're so determined to go back to England, even though you admit to 
quite a deep feeling for South Africa. Whatever the experience was, it 
hasn't hardened you, but it’s provided you with the deuce of a lot of 
pickles! Don't tell me about it. I can imagine nothing more 
embarrassing than to have to listen to the agonies of first love!" 

Annoyed, she placed her hands firmly on the arms of her chair. "You 
don't suppose I'd ever confide in you! If you didn't act so omnipotent 
we wouldn't be talking this way now. Since we are, what’s all this 
about Colin? Why are you so disturbed for him?" 

"Frankly, I'm more disturbed for his father." Sarcasm painted the next 
words. "Colin has told you of his dilemma, hasn't he? That's why he 
took you out today. I'd have warned you not to be too sympathetic,, 
only I knew with you a warning might act in reverse. I expect you're 
feeling terribly sorry for the lad." 



He offered his case and she declined a cigarette with a slight shake of 
the head. "You don't see it as sad - that he has to farm when he just 
aches to paint?" 

His eyes narrowed, he said, "No, I don't think it's sad. I think dithering 
weakness in a man is deplorable. Before I was his age I was dropping 
bombs on die enemy, and I lost several pals while they were doing the 
same. Colin's generation has had it easy. Even farming isn't the grind 
it once was, and if he'd stiffen up and do his duty he’d probably find 
plenty of time to give to painting. His stuff is not so good that he 
could make a decent living at it." 

"He doesn't get a chance to improve. He needs to study overseas." 

He lit his cigarette and flicked out the match. "He’s really enlisted 
your sympathy, hasn't he? In him you see art frustrated, the sensitive 
soul shuddering away from the too exacting earth." 

"I suppose in your opinion I should mind my own business !" 

"Don't be silly," he said equably. "Being only temporarily resident in 
these parts doesn't alter the fact that whatever happens to be going on 
about you becomes your business. You can't live among people and 
be unaffected by them." 

"That doesn't apply to you, surely ?" 

His tone held a hint of cynicism. "Are you asking whether having you 
in the house makes a difference to me?" 

She felt her cheeks growing scarlet, but she was determined not to 
jump up and answer girlishly, because that was what he wanted. "I 
know it does make a difference. It irritates you, but you tolerate it 
because it won't last, and you had to do your best for Jeremy." She 
paused. "We've strayed from Colin, haven't we ? " 



"He's not a very interesting study. Too many young men are like him 
these days, and his particular line has been overdone. Maybe I haven't 
your hypersensitive outlook, and that's why I don't see why farming 
and painting can't run together. For anyone built that way they seem 
to me to be the ideal work and hobby." 

"Hobby!" she said witheringly. "To the true artist his pictures are his 
life's blood. And what reason have you to doubt that Colin is a true 
artist?" 

"What reason have you to believe it?" he countered; amused. "Leave 
him alone, little one, and remember that the artistic type are too 
immersed in themselves to make good husbands, and they're 
probably not even the lovers they're cracked up to be." 

He was impossible. Margaret pushed herself upright by the arms of 
the chair and instantly the swelling on her forehead began to throb, 
but she kept her head high. Nicholas propped his cigarette on to the 
edge of an ashtray and came to her side. 

"You'd better lean on me," he said. "Come on, I won't hold it against 
you." 

She let him take a firm hold of her arm but refused to lean. The 
bedside light was still on in her bedroom, and as soon as she reached 
the foot of the bed his hand dropped. 

"I'll get you some aspirin," he said. 

"Please don't bother. I shall sleep like the dead after that whisky." 

The big shoulders in the white dinner jacket lifted. "All right. If you 
should wake in the morning with a headache we'd better have the 
doctor over." He moved towards the door, and stopped in the 
doorway. "I expect you've found it a bit dull not being able to get into 



town. There's not much in Callenbosch, but we do have a few stores 
and the hotel is quite a meeting place. I'm going in tomorrow 
afternoon, and if you like you can go with me." 

"Thank you. I would like." 

"Fine. Good night... Meggie." 

She answered on a smile. "Good night, Uncle Nick." 

He closed the door and Margaret moved round the bed and took off 
her dressing-gown. As she bent to see if she had made the soles of her 
feet dusty she caught her dim reflection in the mirror, and found her 
lips still smiling. Getting into bed she thought, "He's perfectly horrid, 
devastatingly frank and uncaring about other people's feelings, yet 
there’s a charm about him that somehow makes it worth while putting 
up with the brutally calm arrogance." 


Was it a little insane to be glad she had fallen over his foot? 



CHAPTER IV 


Because it seemed a good idea to set a routine which could be 
followed until she parted from Jeremy in England, Margaret started 
giving the child two hours of lessons the very next day. He could 
already read simple words and add small figures, but she discovered 
to her horror that he had never heard any of the good old nursery 
rhymes. Children in the nursing home had thrived on chanting them 
in unison, and she couldn't imagine a household in which a child 
knew nothing of Little Bo-Peep and Simple Simon. What a comment 
it was upon his parents! 

At the pool, just before lunch each day, she was teaching the boy to 
swim. He stood on the curved cement bank and watched her show 
him how easy it was, and scowled when he couldn't do as well. Still, a 
scowl was an improvement on the poker face; it denoted feeling. 
When he did manage a few strokes alone he couldn't believe it; poor 
Mrs. Harben had to listen to a monotonous recital of his prowess for 
the rest of the day. 

The following Saturday afternoon Margaret had a surprise visit from 
Edward Craig. It was about four o'clock. Mrs. Harben and Margaret 
were sitting in the shade of a tree on the front lawn, and Jeremy was 
counting a heap of coloured beads at their feet, when the shiny blade 
sedan coated with red dust slid up the drive to the door. Margaret 
exclaimed and got up. Edward appeared, thin and aquiline of 
"feature, his immaculate light suit slightly out of place here at 
Soetfontein on a Saturday afternoon. Edward was forty, and in that 
moment before they greeted each other Margaret thought he looked 
every day of it. 

"Hallo, my dear," he said in his familiar, casual voice. "You don't 
mind my coming ?" 

"Of course not." She looked into the car, disappointed. "No Vera?" 



Still quiedy, he said, "I had to come some miles this way to see a 
patient, and thought I'd drive on and chance seeing you. Will your 
Mr. Grange let you out for a few hours?" 

"I think so, though there's nowhere to go - not for anyone like you." 
"I'm not so difficult. How are you, Meg?" 

"Wonderful. And you?" 

"Wonderful," he answered, borrowing her inflection. 

She introduced him to Mrs. Harben and took him indoors. The 
living-room was empty, and Margaret supposed Nicholas was in the 
small room adjoining his bedroom, which he used as an office. She 
went to the door and tapped on it. 

"Come in, Joe," he called and when she opened the door, "Oh, it's 
you. I thought it would be Harben. Want something?" 

His brusqueness made her tingle. "Sorry to interrupt, but a friend of 
mine has just called ..." 

"Yes, I saw him." He nodded across the desk at the window. "I 
suppose he wants to take you out?" 

"Just for two or three hours. He'll be going back to Cape Town 
tonight." 

"You're entitled to your week-end as much as any of us. You don't 
have to ask me." 

"I was being polite," she retorted. "You might return the compliment 
and come and see him." 



"I might," he said coolly, "if I weren't busy. Run along, little one. 
Mrs. Harben will look after Jeremy." And he turned bade to the sheaf 
of forms he had been filling in. 

Margaret dosed the door rather sharply behind her. She went to her 
room for a hat and bag and then straight through to the living-room. 
"The great man has given his permission," she said to Edward. "I'll 
have a word with Mrs. Harben and then we can go." 

She preceded him and ran across the lawn. A minute or so later, when 
she went back, Nicholas was standing with Edward in the porch. How 
big he looked - Nicholas. Ed- was tall, but Nicholas was not only 
taller, he had such a width of shoulder, such strong brown forearms in 
the sunlight. Whether or not he had come out to greet Edward: after 
all, she could not tell. He gave her a somewhat sardonic nod, said 
good-bye to Edward and walked along the veranda, presumably in 
search of Joe Harben. 

Edward had driven the car out on to the gravel road before he 
remarked, "Masculine, isn't he? Whipcord and steel, with a brain to 
match. Do you find him difficult to get on with?" 

"Not so very. To him I'm like sugar underfoot; I grate occasionally. 
Tell me about Vera. How is she?" 

"As elegant and imperturbable as ever. I'm trying to make her drop 
the hospital visits. I know from my own experience how tiring they 
are. Lately, I've had to put in every morning at the hospital." 

"Her last letter sounded as if she was tired. She mentioned taking a 
holiday." 

"Did she?" He glanced at her, fleetingly. "She seldom tells me 
anything before it’s an accomplished fact." 



His manner was more resigned than hurt and Margaret wondered, as 
she wondered many times before, if he were in love with Vera. The 
match seemed so suitable in every way that Margaret couldn't 
imagine why it had not already come about naturally. 

For no discernible reason, Edward said, "You didn't know I was once 
married, did you, Meg? It was ten years ago. I was practising in 
Durban and married my assistant; she died about four months later." 

She absorbed this in silence, decided it didn't make any material 
difference to what she knew about Edward, and after a few minutes 
commented, "It must have been ghastly when it happened, and I 
expect you've been lonely since." 

"I surrounded myself with friends. It was the only way." 

He passed on to another subject and after a moment of pondering why 
he had told her, Margaret joined in. Normally, Edward was too 
reserved to be what is called "good company" but this afternoon he 
gave of his best to several topics. They had tea at the hotel in 
Callenbosch, then he drove out to the lake and they took a walk until 
the sun went down. 

She told him details of her life at Soetfontein, discussed Jeremy with 
him and promised she would do her best to spend a week in Cape 
Town before sailing. 

"Everything is still in the air," she said. "Jeremy's grandmother hasn't 
written again and his passport seems to be held up for an 
investigation, because his mother is still resident somewhere in this 
country, though no one knows where she is. But I'm sure 111 be 
leaving the moment things are cleared up." 



"Do you have to stay here? Wouldn't Mr. Grange consent to your 
bringing the little chap to Cape Town? Vera wouldn't mind having 
him in the flat for a while." 

"I'll have to see about it." 

But Margaret was oddly reluctant to see about it; in fact, she didn't 
even care to contemplate it. It was unthinkable, of course, that she 
should desire to remain at the farm any longer than was necessary, but 
there was no doubt that the place grew on one. 

It was seven-thirty and quite dark when he took her back to 
Soetfontein. He had asked her to dine at the hotel, and when she had 
regretfully declined he had said he wasn't hungry himself, and would 
go straight back to Cape Town and eat late. She gave him messages 
for Vera, told him it had been marvellous to see him and remained on 
the drive in die darkness till his car disappeared. 

In the hall she hesitated. The living-room door was open and the light 
was on, but there was no sound. She was grubby and the tan linen 
frock was creased from sitting in the car, and in any case she did not 
fancy Nicholas. He ? hadn't appeared to take to the notion of her 
having a visitor,: and it might be best to keep out of his way. She 
didn't J think he would call her as she passed the doorway. 

He didn't call, because he wasn't in the room. But Coralie Morne was. 
She raised that throaty voice of hers. "Oh, Miss Aston! Just a 
moment." 

Margaret paused politely in the doorway. Coralie, she had to admit 
with a pang, was a stunning creature in any dress, but tonight she saw 
herself for the first time in an evening get-up. The cut of the bodice 
was faultless and snug and the skirt billowed slightly; she was all 
curves of translucent green from which her shoulders rose, creamy 
and ! magnificent. And that hair! It was the most perfect red- gold 



Margaret had ever seen. To complete the knock-out blow, she should 
have had eyes like emeralds. Instead, hers were topazes, but when she 
bothered to soften them they could be beautiful. 

Coralie, lying back in the centre of the chesterfield, took in the 
homely appearance of Margaret. "We ought to know each other 
better," she said. "Come and sit down." For all the world as if she 
were mistress of the place. 

"I've been out for some hours. I need a wash. Have you seen Mr. 
Grange?" 

"Oh, yes. He gave me this drink. My arrival was unexpected and he's 
gone off to change." Coralie’s nails sparkled red as she knocked ash 
from her cigarette. "How long have you been here, Miss Aston?" 

"At the farm? Just over a fortnight." 

"So long? You don't seem to be making much headway with the 
child, do you? I'm told he's still a sullen little brat." 

"You’re told? No one but the people in this house have muck to do 
with him. I don't think Nicholas would say that about him." 

The use of his Christian name was a mistake; Margaret saw it at once. 
Coralie's nostrils dilated slightly and her ’ thick brown lashes 
lowered. "I shouldn't be too sure that it wasn't Nick who told me. He 
makes no secret of the fact that the child is in the way and I don't think 
he finds it too pleasant to have you around, either. You don't object to 
my being candid like this ?" 

"Not if you get a kick out of it, and I'm sure you do." Margaret knew 
she was behaving stupidly, but she couldn't help it. The woman was 
as sleek in her manner as a well-fed tigress. "If my presence here 
annoys Mr. Grange he'll send me away. Will you excuse me now?" 



"You might bring me some ice. Nick told the houseboy, but he seems 
to have forgotten." 

Margaret marched along to the kitchen, dug a few cubes from the 
ice-box in the fridge, toppled them into a small glass jug and marched 
back to the living-room. The task had taken a few minutes, and now 
she found Nicholas with Coralie. He wore a white dinner jacket, and 
with his hair slicked back had the suave demeanour of a townsman. 
He looked at her briefly and took the ice jug from her. 

"Have a good time?" he asked, as he took tongs from the cabinet 
drawer. 

"Yes, thank you," she answered stiffly. 

"If you'd like to get a move on," he said, "we'll wait while you change 
and you can come out to dinner with us." 

The whiteness at Coralie’s nostrils became apparent once more. 
Margaret knew an unfamiliar twinge of pure malice, but she said, "I 
haven't an evening frock at Soetfontein, but it was good of you to 
invite me." She edged back towards the door. "If there’s nothing else 
you want..." 

"The Harbens are in," he said, "but you might put up the catch on the 
front door as soon as we’ve gone." 

"Very well." And she escaped. 

Washing at the bathroom tap she had a disagreeable dryness in her 
throat. It couldn't be that she wanted to weep, because she never did 
weep, but it was depressing all the same. That woman was a horror 
and it was no longer possible to doubt that she instilled a little poison 
every time she saw Nicholas. Coralie had plans that she couldn't go 
ahead with till she had him to herself, and it seemed she was 



disinclined to wait. Perhaps it would be best, after all, to get Nicholas 
to consent to her taking Jeremy to Cape Town for a while, but her 
heart was all against it. 

She had a meal with the Harbens in their sitting-room and played 
cards with them. The thickset Joe was an early riser and preferred 
going early to bed, and it was only half- past nine when he went out 
for his look round. Mrs. JJarben had the kettle on and Margaret got 
out a couple of trays, one of them for the JJarbens and one for herself. 
The pot of tea in the bedroom was a Saturday night ritual, and 
Margaret had taken to it naturally because at the nursing home she 
had often made tea for others at unearthly hours and enjoyed a cup 
herself. But she was still bothered. 

At last she asked offhandedly, "Do you know much about Coralie 
Morne, Mrs. Harben?" 

The plump housekeeper set the two small teapots to warm beside the 
kettle. In conservative tones she said, "I never concern myself with 
Mr. Grange's friends." 

"Not even his lady friends?" 

"JJe hasn't got that many, and they've all lived about here for a 
number of years. Even this Miss Mome lived here for a time, while 
her father was manager of the bank in Callenbosch." 

"She's very beautiful." 

The older woman nodded agreement. "If she was younger you'd say 
she was too beautiful to live on a farm. She was after a title, so I've 
heard, and there was a rumour that she came over on a boat that had a 
millionaire aboard. Still" - her shrug reiterated her aloofness from her 
employee's affairs - "there's never no knowing what will happen. It 
does seem like Mr, Grange ought to have someone outstanding, but 



he wouldn't be happy with a woman who made a sort of career of her 
good looks. But there you are. Men are strange creatures when it 
comes to choosing a life partner. Even the tough ones seem to fall 
hard and lose their sense. There's one thing: Mr. Grange wouldn't let 
any woman ride him." 

Margaret poured milk from the pitcher into the two small jugs. 
"Would you stay on if he married, Harby ?" 

"No" - decisively - "I wouldn't. When me and Joe took on here it was 
supposed to be temporary, till Mr. Grange came back from abroad. 
There’s a nice little cottage along the lane - you've probably seen it - 
and all this time I've been looking forward to arranging my bits there 
and having my own front door. Mr. Grange said we could have it, but 
there was this big house and it didn't seem right. So the place is rented 
to the winery superintendent. But there's quarters for him at the 
winery, and if Mr. Grange takes a wife she'll want to keep house - it's 
only natural. Besides, I’ve done my share of working for other people. 
No wife worth having," she added after a moment's deliberation, 
"would want a housekeeper about the place. She'd train another 
native servant and run the place herself." 

Which seemed to be Harben's last word. Joe came in, the tea was 
made, Margaret took up her tray and said good night. 

Colin Winton came over next morning, bringing two tennis rackets. 
The lighter of them was for Margaret, so that she should have no 
excuses for refusing to play. Nicholas was out and Jeremy decided to 
stay with Mrs. JJarben, so Margaret walked through the garden with 
Colin and chose to play on the shady side of the court. 

It was not particularly hot because a breeze somehow penetrated the 
trees and other growth, and it was exhilarating to wield a tennis racket 
once more and to find she could beat Colin one game in three. When 
they had finished playing they sat on the bench. He dropped her white 



cardigan about her shoulders and gave her a cigarette, and for a long 
moment they enjoyed a silence after the strenuous half- hour. 

Colin was in excellent mood. She had known it the moment they met, 
and now she could see a half-smile on the sensitive mouth, and for 
once his forehead was smooth, his hands still. 

He turned towards her and leant upon the back of the bench. "What do 
you think, Meg? I told my father about you and he's asked me to take 
you home for lunch." 

Her heart seemed to fall a little way with an almost audible thud. But 
she answered him steadily, "It’s kind of him, but does he realize I'm a 
sort of governess employed by Nicholas Grange?" 

"Of course he does. He said he liked you when he met you, and 
congratulated me on having good taste. You will come, won't you?" 

"Not today, Colin. I went out with a friend yesterday, and I can't ask a 
favour again today." 

Just slightly he frowned. "I told my father to expect you. Surely 
you're free on Sundays? " 

She couldn't wound him, but neither did it seem politic to yield. 
"We'll try to fix it up some other time - give me longer notice." 

"I'm longing to show you some of my stuff. I don't know why - 
because you haven't much knowledge of painting, have you? - but I 
feel that what you say about my pictures will be more important than 
anything anyone else has ever said." 

"That’s wrong," she protested. "It's against all reason." 

"I know, but it’s the sort of hunch one works on." His eyes were warm 
and entreating. "You're solid, Meg. There’s a core of truth in you 



that's terribly rare these days. It's in your face and the way you speak. 
You have such a dear little free, Meg!" 

She gave a strained laugh. "That would be an insult to most women. 
As an artist you should have called me an elf, or a gypsy... anything 
but ’dear'." She hesitated. "I would like to see your paintings, Colin, 
but I shan't pass judgement." 

"You won't need to. You're a self-revealing person." 

This was sobering news. She said cautiously, "I shall have to insist on 
being alone when I see them." 

"I'll even let you do that, if you'll go home to lunch with me today." 

She had to be firm. "Sony, Colin, it just can't be done. I'm not going to 
neglect Jeremy. We'll have to go back to the house now." 

He stood up rather sharply. "If it’s the child again, we'll take him with 
us!" 

Because he was angry she slipped a hand into the crook of his elbow. 
"Jeremy's my job; he has to come first. I've been out with you twice 
without him, but I can't do it in the daytime. It isn't fair to him, or to 
Mrs. Harben." 

"He got along all right before you came." 

"He sat around in the house doing nothing, but I’m curing him of that. 
He has no other children to play with, so to some extent I have to take 
their place." She looked at him as they walked. "You know, Colin I'm 
not by any means a free agent, and I'm not here for good." 


"We'll meet that last when we come to it," he said, and squeezed her 
hand to his side. 



They sat on the veranda with Jeremy and had drinks, and afterwards 
Colin got a book of art criticisms from his car and opened it upon the 
rattan table. It was an absorbing collection of essays, profusely 
illustrated, and the time passed so quickly that they were still poring 
when Nicholas arrived for lunch. He came up onto the verandah, said, 
"Hallo," to Colin and let his glance slide over the book. No one but 
Nicholas, thought Margaret, annoyed with him, could convey so 
much with so little effort. The glance said, "At it again? Does it feel 
good to touch heads over a book? Sorry I came?" And much more. 

Colin closed the book and stood up. "I ought to be getting along. 
Nick, I asked Margaret to go home with me to lunch, but she was 
afraid you wouldn't approve of her leaving Jeremy." 

"She could have gone with you," Nicholas answered with a negligent 
lift of the shoulders and a glance at his watch, "but it’s too late now. 
Five to one - and she couldn't go in that get-up. So long," he ended, 
and went into the house. 

Colin sighed his vexation, but smiled too. "Well, what about 
tomorrow evening?" he begged Margaret. "May I call for you at six?" 

"Make it seven - then Jeremy will be asleep. Good-bye." 

She washed quickly and changed into a flowered cotton. This was the 
first Sunday Nicholas had been at home alone for lunch, and she went 
to the kitchen to find out what was expected of her. Mrs. Harben was 
crossly haranguing the houseboy, and to Margaret she said in a 
quivering aside, 

"You'll eat with Mr. Grange in the living-room, of course. Jeremy, 
too. He told me days ago that when your mealtimes coincided you'd 
eat together. Good for the boy, he said." 



So Margaret made her way to the living-room, where Jeremy sat 
glumly staring at the winking glass on the table and Nicholas stood 
with his back to the empty fireplace looking as if he had waited long 
enough. 

Lunch was a fairly silent meal. When the child had eaten all he could 
manage Margaret told him to ask Uncle Nick if he might go. Nicholas 
brusquely gave his permission and himself poured the coffee. 

As he gave Margaret her cup he asked evenly, "Just who was that 
chap who came yesterday?" 

Startled, she said, "Edward Craig? I told you I knew him in Cape 
Town." 

"What did he come for - to do a spot of patching up ?" 

"Patching up?" she echoed blankly. 

"Tears and kisses. You did forgive him, didn't you?" 

It dawned, and Margaret gave a sudden laugh. "Edward! He'd be 
frightfully upset if he thought anyone might accuse him of being a 
piece of my unhappy past. He's forty, and very conscious of it!" She 
explained about his partnership with Vera, and finished, "I think he 
came to see me because he’s fond of Vera, and now that I'm no longer 
on hand he can't make social contact with her. That’s how she is." 

"Poor devil," he commented, without pity. "Some men seem to enjoy 
being made fools of." Before she could bridle at this, he added, "So 
this other fellow - the one who made you thorny - was much younger. 
Something like Colin, perhaps?" 

"Something," she conceded, happy in the swift knowledge that she 
could at last dwell upon Terence without a qualm. 



How far did it go - an engagement ? 


"No, it was merely an understanding. I was lucky. I might have been 
married to him before he met that girl who had a rich father." 

"Don't talk like that," he said abruptly. "Cynicism doesn't Suit you." 

She answered a trifle warmly, "I'd hate to embarrass you with 
sentimentality. Cynicism seems to me to be more in your line. You 
said yourself you didn't want to hear about..." 

"Leave it," he said. "Why do women always have to worry around 
any topic remotely connected with love? Half the trouble that love 
causes in the world happens through talking about it. It's like wine; it 
needs to ferment and mature in the dark." 

"I've heard that hogsheads sometimes explode." 

His smile was unexpected, amused. "There’s always a reason for it, 
and care mostly eliminates the possibility. Remember that when 
you're dealing with Colin." 

She had an impulse to tell Nicholas about Colin, the way he was keen 
for his father to meet her and her own feeling of helplessness. But she 
wasn't quite sure how he would take it. He didn't seem capable of 
seeing things the way she did, and he had no compassion at all for 
Colin in his uncertainty and occasional anguish. So she finished her 
coffee. 

Nicholas pulled out her chair; he was businesslike again. "Tomorrow 
we start full-scale grape picking, and for the next fortnight we shall be 
working flat out. I specialize in one particular fine wine - it wouldn't 
disgrace France - but it means that I have to superintend the whole 
process myself. I shan't be about the house much, but if you should 
need me for anything you can send to the winery." 



"Would I be in the way if I came to the winery - just for a quick look 
round ?" 

"Why, no." His tone was surprised, speculative. "If you're really 
interested, I'll take you down one day myself, towards the end of the 
fortnight." 

Margaret felt inordinately pleased. She thanked him and he went 
outside. Methodically, she began loading the trolley with the dishes 
and glasses, and when Jacob came in to wheel it away she flicked 
crumbs from the table and pushed in the chairs. 

The french doorway darkened again. "By the way," said Nicholas, "I 
don't care for the idea of your being bad friends with Coralie. I must 
say that the atmosphere between you two last night struck me as a bit 
tense, and she told me later that you’d either said or implied 
something hurtful. I'm sure you didn't mean it - you're not die type to 
hurt anyone intentionally - and I told her so. But you're bound-to be 
seeing quite a lot of Coralie and it’s much easier, to be agreeable than 
otherwise." 

Margaret's throat had gone tight. "Do you want me to apologize to 
her?" If he said yes, she would walk straight out of the house for 
good! 

But he answered, "Lord, no. It's not as serious as that. She has no hard 
feelings. Just thought I'd mention it." And he went out again, and 
down into the garden. 

As she walked along towards the kitchen Margaret tried, 
philosophically, to recapture the pleasant mood he had shattered. But 
she couldn't get past a picture of Coralie telling Nicholas, hesitantly 
and sweetly, that it was too bad Jeremy’s governess had to show her 
dislike so plainly. 



"After all, she is only little Jeremy's nurse or something, isn't she, 
Nick? She hasn't any right to say wounding things to me just because 
I happen to be in a different position, has she?" It would all sound 
very plausible, even though she didn't go into details. 

Margaret turned suddenly into her bedroom and sharply closed the 
door. If she couldn't be wafted away from the farm for the afternoon 
she would do the next best thing - write to her mother. 



CHAPTER V 


The vines were no longer a ripple of silky green. The leaves were 
yellowing and falling and the grapes were huge and a luscious dark 
purple, warm and sweet with the sun. About a hundred pickers had 
been enlisted, men and women of every shade of colour between 
chocolate brown and faded saffron, and boys around twelve years old 
who concentrated on the lower bunches. They worked in groups of 
half a dozen, clearing one long row of vines completely before they 
started on another. 

Margaret herself picked grapes and pressed them for the juice, which 
was delicious when chilled. She helped Mrs. Harben to make grape 
jelly, and took a pot of it with her to the Wintons. That was on her 
second visit to the Colonel. The first had been so successful that it 
was he who suggested she come again the following Friday night. 

Colonel Winton was a seasoned and rugged man of about sixty. He 
was not a good farmer in the modern sense of the word because he 
clung too rigidly to the old English idea of what was expected of a 
gentleman farmer, but some years ago he had changed from wheat to 
sheep, and since then he had prospered. He still rode about his lands 
on horseback and he never drove his car even to town if he could help 
it. The Colonel dealt in facts and he had a sense of humour which had 
never grown up. It was a sheer impossibility, thought Margaret, for 
him ever to understand his fine-drawn, imaginative son. 

About Colin, Margaret was vaguely worried. There was no doubt in 
her mind that his work held a touch of genius. He could turn the lake 
into a thing of fire cradled within mysterious sunshot mountains; a 
peeling gum tree took colours one had scarcely known were there and 
even an orthodox corner of the garden acquired life and gaiety under 
his brush. She hadn't been able to help admiring aloud when he 
showed her his pictures, but she was disturbed by his quiet, mounting 



jubilation, particularly as it was accompanied by a possessiveness 
where she herself was concerned. 

On Margaret's second visit to the house she found-several other 
guests, oldish people who had been friends of the Colonel while his 
wife still lived. He introduced her as a friend of Colin's and she saw 
their eyes spark with interest as they looked her over and made 
mental comments. One old gentleman even went so far as to tell Colin 
he was a lucky fellow, and Margaret knew with hollow certainty that 
the Colonel had invited these people for the express purpose of 
meeting her. 

She saw Nicholas hardly at all. He was gone even before she 
awakened in the morning and he stayed down at the winery till late at 
night. According to Mrs. Harben he was living on steaks grilled over 
a camp-fire and all he needed when he got home was a bath and two 
or three cups of good coffee. 

The grape picking and pressing had to go on right through the 
week-end. To Margaret, the days stretched longer and longer, and 
though it helped when Colin came over for tennis or took herself and 
Jeremy for a drive, there was an element of danger in it that robbed 
the jaunts of joy. She would have given anything just then for a talk 
with Vera, whose sanity was never obscured by sentiment. 

On Monday morning Colin came again to Soetfontein, but this time 
he arrived at high speed in a cloud of dust. The car had barely stopped 
before he was out on the drive and waving a cheque at her. 

"Sold another picture! Fifty rand! What do you make of that?" 

Margaret came down from the veranda, excited with him. "Fifty rand! 
Where did you sell it?" 



His eyes were soft and smiling. "An art shop in Cape Town got rid of 
it for me. They take off twenty-five per cent, but it's a sight better than 
not selling at all. It was only a small picture." 

"I'm so glad. What did your father say?" 

He shrugged. "I came straight here after picking up the letter at the 
post office. I'm not going to tell him. I’ve already decided how to set 
about getting my own way with him. More to the point - will you let 
me buy you something special with this cheque?" 

"I certainly won’t. Replenish your stocks of paints and brushes!" 

"I've got plenty. My father is a generous man - with his money! I feel 
so in the mood for a celebration, Meg." 

"Well, think it over. You don't have to celebrate today. Colin," she 
paused to choose her words, "it does seem that you should tell your 
father about this sale. You shouldn't lose any opportunity of showing 
him that other people consider your work good." 

"It's no use." For Colin, the voice sounded quite hard. "I refuse to 
waste any more time appealing to his finer feelings; I'm afraid he 
hasn't any. I’ve given enough of my life to his farm and all I'm hoping 
for now is to get away from it without causing a flare-up which might 
make him ill. If you’d had to spend your life among wool and sheep 
dip as I have, you might feel the same." 

Margaret looked briefly at his thin set features. Slowly she said, 
"You’re being dishonest with him, Colin. He deserves better than 
that." 

"I'm not being dishonest; I’ve never deliberately deceived him. If he 
doesn't realize what's in my mind now he never will. My life is 



important to me, Meg, more important than it's ever been, and I can't 
let my father's blundering obstinacy ruin it. It may sound selfish ..." 

"It is selfish, Colin. You have plenty of spare time for painting, and he 
wouldn't mind your going off for a month now and then." 

A little querulously he said, "Have you been talking to Nick about 
this?" 

"Not lately," she answered hurriedly. "I told him you ought to be 
allowed to study abroad. But now that I know your father better, I feel 
he deserves consideration." Margaret stopped, wondering a little 
forlornly how much of the last sentence was really true. Wasn't she 
trying to persuade Colin for her own sake rather than his? She saw his 
jaw had tightened with rising emotion, that the hazel eyes had 
shadowed, and she added quickly, "Don't let's spoil your good news. 
Come in and have a fruit drink. When I heard your car bouncing 
along like a demon I ran out on Jeremy. He's doing sums!" 

After that Colin was pleasant and smiling, but she knew, infallibly, 
that whatever resolve he had made during the past week or two had 
been strengthened by the arrival of that cheque. Perhaps it had needed 
just that to put in the last stiffening touch. She felt inexpressibly sorry 
for the poor Colonel, yet somehow she was sure that Colin was really 
right to insist on following his urge. It was all rather distressing. 

On Wednesday night she saw Nicholas for the first time in six days. 
Because the houseboy was off duty she brought the coffee-tray to the 
living-room, and when she saw him, tanned and freshly shaved, his 
shirt collar very white against the brown throat, a pure joy ran in her 
veins and quickened her heart. 

"Thanks," he said. "Did you bring a cup for yourself?" 

"No, I've had mine. You ought to look terribly tired, but you don't." 



He smiled at her, lazily. "It's all in the year's work. How would you 
like to be a farmer's wife? " 


She replied demurely, with a touch of mischief, "It would depend on 
the farmer!" 

"Wise little Margaret. Did you know that you're changing?" 

Her smile became guarded. "Am I? How?" 

But he was not to be drawn. He stirred his coffee and said negligently, 
"I suppose it's merely that you're more natural." And without 
breaking off, "If you can be up at five in the morning I'll take you 
down to the winery for a couple of hours." 

"I'd like that. I'll be ready." 

"It'll be nippy. Wear a jersey." 

She nodded. "I will. Good night." 

She hummed to herself as she got undressed. She switched off the 
light and went to the window to watch a moon sailing like a silver 
boat across a dark, star-sown sky. She smelled crushed grapes on the 
breeze, heard palms and pines whispering and the barking of one of 
the farm dogs. Then she heard the scrape of a match and caught a 
whiff of smoke, and she knew that Nicholas was taking a last stroll 
around the house, as he did every night. There was something safe 
and warming about those firm footsteps. 


Dawn was bright and chill. Margaret put on a brown suit with a 
yellow sweater, combed her hair so that it curved back softly above 
her ears and used a spot of lipstick. She looked what she was, a girl 
who loved the outdoors and freedom. When Nicholas knocked on her 



door at five o'clock she was quite ready, and she would have gone out 
with him at once if he had not insisted that she drink a cup of tea and 
eat a biscuit while he got out the car. 

She, had not been prepared to find a winery looking like a Cape 
Dutch homestead, but remembered that this had once been the home 
of some other farmer, who had sold out to Nicholas. It was a barn-like 
structure with the delicate. Dutch ornamentation at each end, high 
windows and double doors in the flat front surface. At first, the odour 
of fermenting grapes was almost overpowering and it was so dark 
within that she had the illusion of being right inside one of the 
presses. 

Nicholas laughed. "They say the newcomer becomes intoxicated by 
the mere smell. Too bad if you hooked a hangover without even 
tasting the stuff!" 

Men were already busy about the presses and the vats. Hogsheads 
were ready to receive the precious brew, and when they were filled, 
Nicholas told her, they would be removed to a co-operative depot and 
sold for bottling. 

"We keep some back for ourselves, of course. There’s a cellar below. 
Would you like to go down?" 

"Am I keeping you?" 

"Of course you are," he said mockingly, "but I can't remember the last 
time I showed a woman round this place. Seems I'm going to have 
two of you this season, though. Coralie is another who wants to see 
how it’s done." 

From the moment she had awakened this morning Margaret had had 
an illusion of happiness; now it faded a little, but she still clung to it. 
"I'd lie to go down to the cellar," she said brightly. 



He pulled open a heavy door, took a torch from a ledge inside where 
it was evidently kept and flashed a beam down over a flight of stone 
steps. 

'I'll go first. Keep straight behind me and walk carefully. It's eternally 
damp down here and the steps are slippery." 

The smell was of moist earth. From the lowest step Margaret saw 
high walls lined with the round aids of the dark bottles. Every section 
was dated. In the centre of the cellar stood an old unpolished oak 
table, upon which was a small cabinet that held glasses. 

'For tasting," Nicholas explained, as he got out a couple. "Our first 
real production was in 1960. You must taste it." 

"At six in the morning?" she asked, scandalized. 

'Tour palate should be unsullied." He slid a dusty bottle from a rack 
and uncorked it. "It's often said that South African wines have no 
bouquet, but it isn't true. This particular wine has all the warmth and 
sparkle and fragrance of Southern Hills." 

She sipped from the glass he had given her. "What is it correct to say 
about a wine when it tastes good?" 

He grinned, and the shadows made his face bronze and tantalizing. 
"You know so little about wine that I'm afraid your compliment 
wouldn't be worth much." He took the glass from her and set it on the 
table. "In about a year that particular vintage will be perfect." 

"Isn't it richer the longer you keep it ? " 

"Not at all. Each vintage attains its perfection and holds on to it for a 
while; after that it starts on die downgrade." 



He was still using the slightly mocking tones, as if sceptical of her 
ability to take in the finer points of wine making, and Margaret had 
just decided to ask no more questions when the flashlight went out. 
She heard Nicholas say, "Damn!" and realized that the clicking sound 
was made by his fingers working the torch. 

"It was bright enough," he said, "so the battery must be all right. The 
bulb has gone." He struck a match. "Look, here are the steps. We'd 
better go up together." 

He dropped the torch into his pocket and his arm went across her 
back. His other hand held the match aloft and Margaret found herself 
being firmly drawn up the steps at his side. The match burnt down to 
his fingers and he flicked it away. 

"I daren't let go of you to strike another, so we'll go the rest of the way 
in the darkness. We have a small lighting plant here, but I've 
purposely kept lights away from the cellar A for two or three reasons." 
Humour was in his voice. "In any case there’s no romance about a 
cellar that's lit by electricity." 

Margaret was hardly listening. She was conscious of that strong arm 
across her back and of the hand that grasped her upper arm; conscious 
of the lithe bulwark at her side, of the big shoulder behind her own. In 
every fibre she was aware, terribly aware, of Nicholas. 

Her foot, nervelessly planted, slipped from a step and she stumbled. 
His other arm shot round her, and for a pulsing second she was so 
close to him that her neck was stretched and her breath rasped. Then, 
calmly, he tut-tutted. 

"You're palpitating like a captured bird. What are you afraid of - the 
man or the dark?" 



"Neither," she said shakily and without truth. "I think the steps down 
into your romantic cellar could do with a handrail." 

"It would be in the way. Come on now. We're nearly at the top." 

When they reached die door it seemed to Margaret that the dim light 
of the winery was blinding and revealing. She kept her head lowered 
and was glad when a man came across to Nicholas for instructions. 
He gave a few commands and went outside with her. 

"Mind if I send you home with a driver? I have to catch up on the 
work." 

"No, I don't mind." She wondered if her voice sounded as odd to him 
as it did to herself. "Thanks very much for taking me round." 

"A pleasure," he said as he slammed the car door. Almost teasingly he 
added, "Whoever told you you were plain? In die morning light you 
have the bloom and freshness of grapes." 

Somewhat recovered, she retorted, "I wouldn't like to compete with 
the grapes for your affections." 

"Well, well," he said, his glance quizzical, "and I was sure you were a 
girl who'd take a dare! Maybe you should have had breakfast before 
we came out!" 

The driver got into die car and Nicholas waved it off. Steady, 
Margaret told herself; just a flick of the hand and don't look back. She 
sat in her seat and gazed out at the denuded vines, heard those even 
tones, "You're palpitating like a captured bird," and remembered that 
that was how she had felt - the sharp, wild sensation as of wings 
beating against bars. It was a feeling she had never known before, 
never in her life. She didn't analyse it; she only knew she had to lock 
it out. 



It was a relief to find Jeremy walking along the veranda in his 
pyjamas and dropping petals into his glass of orange juice. It was 
such a normal action for a little boy that she bent and kissed his 
cheek, and when he said wonderingly, "You had wine in your 
morning tea," she could have hugged him. 


That afternoon clouds came up and obscured the usual blue African 
bowl. The radio announced rainstorms throughout the Western Cape 
and gave warning of more to follow. 

The pickers worked frenziedly and carried on after dark as long as 
they could. Nicholas did not come to the farm till the early hours of 
the morning, and all he did was take a bath, shave and eat a good 
breakfast before he drove back to the winery. 

Immured in the house, Margaret played with Jeremy, read to him and 
made him read to her. During a game she asked him, casually, what 
he knew about his grandmother. 

He shook his head. "I don't know my grandmother." 

"Don't you know any aunties, either?" 

He shook his head again, then said, "There’s one auntie who always 
sends me a Christmas present. Auntie Ray. She was my daddy's 
sister." 

Margaret held her breath for a moment, fearful that he would put a 
question about his father. But Jeremy was child-like enough not to 
ponder over the unpleasant and the darkly mysterious. Possibly his 
father had roused little emotion in his young breast, but it was more 
likely that Jeremy was glad to forget the days when he had lived in an 
almost empty house imperfectly guarded by an African nanny. 



With a brief break or two the rain lasted thirty-six hours. On Saturday 
morning Margaret awoke to a land glittering in the sun, and she 
thought that today must surely see die end of the urgent work at the 
winery. She had had an invitation by messenger to play tennis at the 
Wintons' this afternoon, and as she had had no respite from Jeremy 
for more than a week she decided to accept Mrs. Harben's offer to 
look after him. She would be back by six. 

It was about a quarter to three when Colin railed for her. Smiling, and 
with the sun slanting over thick brown hair, he looked young and 
handsome and without a care. From the point of view of happiness his 
appearance seemed to improve every time she encountered him; his 
smile was sometimes of a sweetness to catch at the heart. He saw her 
seated beside him and drove off. 

"The tennis party was my father's idea. Can't think what's come over 
him, but I'm grateful all the same. We've been working all the 
morning to get the court in shape after the rain. I suppose you've been 
feeling like a prisoner?" 

"It hasn't been too bad. What do you farming people do when it 
rains?" 

"Go lazy. I've been to Cape Town for a couple of days, though." 
"Have you - to see the art dealer ?" 

He nodded sideways at her. "Chiefly for that. He took half a dozen 
more of my paintings and promised to hang a couple of them in 
prominent places in his gallery." He braked and pulled in at the side 
of the road. "You didn't care for the idea of my buying you something 
expensive, so I got you a book." He took it from the glove box, a 
tissue- wrapped volume of Shelley, beautifully bound in hand- tooled 
leather. With an endearing inflection he said, "You can't possibly turn 
down the gift of a book. It’s frightfully orthodox." 



"It's lovely," she said sincerely as she turned the pages, "I've never 
possessed anything like it. Thank you, Colin." 

"I'm going to give you a companion volume to that one every time I 
sell a picture - and you won't have to wait too long for them either 1" 

He dropped a light kiss on the lobe of her ear and set the car going 
again. They moved over the low hills, and turned into a driveway 
which ran round in front of the Winton house. Two or three other cars 
were parked on the drive, among them the Durrants’ serviceable 
station wagon, and on the veranda the other guests were taking 
passion fruit and lemon drinks. 

Margaret greeted Chloe and Jeff, Bill and Helen and an unmarried 
couple who were the local tennis champions. Then Colin said, "Meg, 
here's Coralie," and Margaret's skin tightened as it was wont to do at 
the mention of the name. 

Coralie was at the end of the small veranda, reclining in a lounger in 
the niche made by the house wall and a large pot-grown banana. In 
her well-cut tennis whites she had the slinky attractiveness of a 
pampered kitten. 

"Meg," she said lazily. "Is that what they call you? Cosy sort of name, 
isn't it - like an old jacket." 

"Don't be rude, my dear," murmured a man who was leaning against a 
veranda post. "Frankness isn't always excusable." 

Colin said, "You haven't met Leon Deventer, have you, Meg? He 
breeds horses over near Cathcart. Business brought him to 
Callenbosch and he's with us for the weekend." 

The man was hardly above average height and heavily built/His face 
was leathery and lined by the sun, his mouth looked as if he were 



accustomed to driving a hard bargain, but his smile was agreeable, 
except that it became calculating as he looked down upon the 
recumbent Coralie. He was over forty, guessed Margaret, and 
definitely knew what he wanted. 

Coralie refused to play tennis. "There's only one court and there are 
plenty of you to keep it going. Run along, Leon, they need that 
smashing left hand of yours." 

"So do you," he said succinctly, and moved away. 

Colin drew Margaret into the garden. As they walked he gave a 
smiling explanation. "A few years ago Leon used to admire Coralie. 
Before she left with her father he asked her to marry him and she 
turned him down. According to her he had a terrific nerve even to 
think of such a thing, and she seems to be treating him that way now. 
Leon's a good sort, but on the horsy side - you can understand that!" 

It was good weather for tennis. The rain had tempered the atmosphere 
and the players had been shut in for so long that they were glad to 
release some energy. Margaret played a foursome with Colin and the 
Durrants, and while she watched another four play she had some tea. 
The Colonel came and sat beside her and said what a pleasure it was 
to have young people at the farm. 

"It's what Colin has needed," he stated. "I've begged him to invite his 
friends fpr parties of this kind and for dinner, but I couldn't get him 
moving. It's you I have to thank, Margaret." 

"I don't think so," she said quickly. 

"I know it. Before you came he would shut himself away in his room 
for hours, and brood. If he'd spent the time daubing I could have 
understood it, but he didn't. I've looked through his bedroom window 
and seen him lying on his bade on the bed, just staring at the ceiling. 



When he did come out he was so nervy you couldn't say a word to 
him. He was getting thinner and more on edge all the time. He felt 
thwarted and there was nothing I could do about it." 

Cautiously, she asked, "Don't you think he paints well?" 

"Eh?" The Colonel could be hard of hearing when he wanted to think 
before committing himself. "You like his stuff? It's all right, I 
suppose, but I’ve always preferred photographs to painted portraits. 
Portraits never look like the people they're supposed to depict, and 
landscapes are the same. Too much fancy work and not enough reality 
in painting!" 

Margaret smiled. The pronouncement was so typical of the Colonel 
that she knew it was useless to persevere on Colin's behalf. "I like his 
paintings, anyway," she said. 

He shrugged philosophically. "That's how it should be; it’s part of him 
and anyone who’s fond of him must accept that part." Bluntly, he 
demanded, "You are fond of him, aren't you?" 

Margaret's throat went dry. What did he mean by "fond"? He was 
staring at her, so she had to answer. "We're ... the best of friends." 

Paternally he patted the hand on the arm of her canvas chair. "You're 
modest, my dear, and I like you for it. He'd be angry if he knew I was 
talking to you like this, so you must be sure not to tell him. You and I 
have to nurse him along, don't we?" He stood up. "Don't move - the 
game will be finished soon." He nodded his head back at the house. "I 
just saw Nick arrive, and there's something I have to talk over with 
him. Excuse me ? " 

Margaret was sipping fresh orange juice when Nicholas came out 
with the Colonel. The lean dark face was expressionless except for a 



faint set smile as he greeted the others. To Margaret he said nothing at 
all. He swallowed his drink quickly. 

"Sure you won't stay to dinner, Meg?" asked Colin. "I could run you 
back quickly for a change of clothes." 

"Thanks, but I couldn't. Mr. and Mrs. Harben are going out at seven 
and I have to be in for the evening." 

"Then you may as well go with Nick," said the Colonel. 

Nicholas nodded distantly. "So long, everyone." And he walked 
down the steps to his car with Margaret and Colin not far behind. 

She got into the front seat, and then Colin exclaimed, "Your book! 
Wait a minute." He took the few paces to his own car and came back, 
carrying the Shelley volume. He put the leather binding into her hand, 
dosed his fingers over hers for an intimate moment before 
withdrawing from the car. 

"I'll see you tomorrow," he said. Nicholas let in the clutch, and 
considering they were on a private drive they moved off with 
precipitate speed.-The trip back to the farm was almost silent. An 
uneasiness had settled like a pain low down in Margaret's chest and 
the atmosphere inside the car seemed loaded with something 
unspeakable. She assured herself that Nicholas was tired, that the 
fortnight's unremitting work at the winery had exacted its toll. But a 
swift glance refuted this conclusion. That pull at the corner of his 
mouth had nothing to do with tiredness; nor had the tautness of his 
jaw. He was angry. 

When he stopped the car in front of the house she got out at once. He 
opened the door and she went in and murmured her thanks for the lift. 
In the hall his hand touched her arm, detaining her. 



I want a word with you," he said, metallic-voiced. "Come in here. 


Her knees were suddenly weak." 1 ought to let Mrs. Harben know I'm 
back." 

"Shell have heard the car, and I told her I'd be bringing you." 

Margaret had one of those premonitions she had known with him 
before - like the night she had fallen over his foot in the darkness. The 
next few minutes, she knew with blinding certainty, would alter the 
course of her life, painfully and irrevocably. She couldn't escape 
them. 

He entered the living-room first but kept his hand on the knob of the 
door. "Come right in and sit down," he ordered, as he closed the door 
after her. 

She was thankful to slide down into a chair, but it was impossible to 
evade the warning glitter of his eyes. She had the sensation of waiting 
for an arrow to strike. 



CHAPTER VI 


It was like Nicholas to get her thoroughly keyed up and then to make 
her wait. It was like him to savour the moment, however distasteful, 
to pause as he did near the table and pick up the book of poems she 
had dropped there. She watched him turn infallibly to the fly-leaf and 
read an inscription she had not yet read herself. Her heart beat so 
loudly that she was sure he must hear it. 

" 'To my darling Meg," he read satirically, the syllables clipped," 'my 
very first gift.' Well, well!" The book fell back to the table with a plop 
and he glinted at her. "So that's how it is. And what do you propose to 
do about it?" 

She swallowed. "Is it... Colin? Is that all?" 

"All?" No one else could have packed so much scorn into three 
letters. "My dear girl, if I'd had an inkling you could ignite so much 
dynamite in a few short weeks, I'd have flown Jeremy to England 
myself! You didn't answer my question. How far are you prepared to 
go with Colin?" 

"Why is this suddenly so important?" she asked. "You knew I was 
seeing quite a bit of Colin. You didn't stop him coming here, and you 
didn't seem to mind when I went to the Wintons' for dinner. You only 
had to say you objected ..." 

He snapped his fingers in exasperation. "I never for a second 
imagined you'd let it get out of hand!" His mouth thinned. "You're 
supposed to have had your grand passion, to" be free of foolishness. 
To be candid, I didn't see you falling for a chap like Colin." 


I haven't fallen for him! 



"Then why the deuce have you encouraged him? This book alone is 
proof of what's happening between you." 


"It isn't proof at all," she protested. "If you want the truth, he sold 
another picture and wanted to celebrate. I put him off, so he bought 
the book for me instead. For some reason he won't tell his father about 
selling the second picture ... but I assure you, that’s all there is to it." 

"Then how the hell did you become his darling Meg!" He dug his 
hands into his pockets and took a few swift paces to the window and 
back. "Don't tell me - I'll tell you. You listened to him and 
sympathized, you saw his paintings and told him he was a genius. 
You've fluffed his pride in himself to such a pitch that he has to have 
you in order to keep it there!" 

She pushed back the pale hair with a quick, shaking hand. "You're 
being perfectly horrid. I've been natural with Colin because it would 
have been idiotic to be otherwise. I praised his pictures because I 
thought they were good. I know he's reading more into our friendship 
than he should ..." 

"Oh, you do?" The sarcasm was unmistakable. "Maybe you also 
know his father is doing the same?" A pause. "I went over to the 
Wintons’ this afternoon because I hadn't played tennis for three weeks 
and fancied a game. But I didn't get as far as the court. I was 
buttonholed by the Colonel and treated to a matey whisky and soda 
while I listened to the wonderful times he saw ahead for the three of 
you." His tones grated. "The old chap has convinced himself that 
you're going to many his son! Do you realize that?" 

She shook her head and moistened her lips. "I didn't manufacture this 
situation. It seems that it would be best if I left Soetfontein." 

He said curtly, "I won't have my affairs taken care of by Colin 
Winton. There’s no startling change in Jeremy, but it’s obvious that 



you were a wise choice. The boy likes and trusts you. In most things, 
I trust you, too." 

"In most things?" She raised a pale face to look at him. "You don't 
believe that I hate this problem of Colin, do you?" 

"You find it slightly distasteful, but flattering. Any girl would be 
flattered in similar circumstances. Colin wants you so much that for 
once he's going the sane way about things; his father is ready to dote 
on you as a ready-made daughter. Unless you're willing to go ahead 
on their terms, you have to make a clean cut from them right away." 

"How can I do that except by leaving this district?" asked Margaret 
thinly. 

"You don't run away from troubles," he said abruptly. "You face 
them. I'll tell Colin and his father myself that you're not interested." 

"No! No, don’t do that." She tried to meet the steely gaze and couldn't. 
Nor could she explain her panic at the thought of hurting the Colonel 
and his son. She only knew there must be some way of handling the 
matter which wouldn't hurt anyone very much. Desperately, she 
added, "It would be too dreadful to cause the Colonel another heart 
attack." 

Coolly, Nicholas said, "You certainly can't marry his son for that 
reason!" 

"No, but perhaps..." She broke off, and stood up quickly. "I know you 
loathe all this and consider me a horrible nuisance. You probably 
wish you'd never brought me here." 

"I wish nothing of the sort. For my purpose" - his eyes A narrowed, not 
very agreeably - "you're doing well. I didn't consider the reactions of 



the neighbours when I engaged you, and I don't intend allowing them 
to influence my actions now." 

The word "engaged" jarred. Yes, she was his employee, being 
reprimanded for getting over-familiar with a neighbour. Margaret 
stiffened. "We should have signed a contract with a clause to take 
care of this sort of eventuality. Also we should have set a limit to my 
time here." 

He glanced at her obliquely. "In a hurry to go home? Or just 
frightened?" His mouth twisted cynically. "You’ve been scared for 
some time, haven't you, Margaret? I wonder why?" 

She was suddenly as angry as he had been. "You don't wonder at all! 
If you've made up your mind I'm frightened I'm pretty sure you've 
also uncovered a reason. When you take time off from your sheep and 
grapes you give an objective look about you, and get a kick out of die 
messes other people make of their lives. Yours is such a well-oiled 
existence that you can afford to laugh at others' mistakes!" 

"Don't you believe it," he answered sharply. "And don't kid yourself 
that by getting angry with me you mitigate your own stupid softness 
with Colin. Let me tell you this." He leaned forward, formidably. 
"There's nothing worse than a marriage that's based in the first 
instance on tenderness and pity. You may have decided that one 
disappointing love affair is enough, and you'd sooner marry for other 
reasons - but if you have, you're a fool." He stopped as if there were a 
great deal more he intended to say, but for some reason he didn't say 
it. 

She let out a withheld breath, and said huskily, "Yes, I am a fool, 
Nicholas, but not in the way you mean. I won't go to the Wintons' 
again, and when Colin comes here IH have Jeremy always about. 
That's kinder, I think, than the sort of break you suggest. After all, it 
shouldn't be long now before Jeremy's passport comes through." 



"I won't agree to your sidestepping the problem." 

"I can behave as if there is no problem," she flashed bad:. 

"Leave it to me," he said tersely. "I'll deal with it." 

"If you do," she was tremulous, "I'll go straight back to Cape Town, 
and you can waste another month or two getting Jeremy used to 
someone else. You may be my employer, but you haven't any right at 
all to run my private life!" 

His teeth went together. "Honey-sweet when you're roused, aren't 
you?" he said coldly. "It’s a pity you didn't resent Colin from the 
beginning, as you did me." His glance raked her mercilessly. "All 
right, we'll do it your way for a week or two, and see if it works. In 
any case, by that time you may be ready to leave." 

It seemed the interview was ended. Margaret's nerves were vibrating, 
her whole being was tensed unbearably, so that it was almost 
impossible for her to move. She did manage a step or two, though, 
before Nicholas added sharply, 

"Next time Colin holds your hand as he did when we left him this 
evening, he'll try to kiss you, and if that happens you'll be sunk. Don't 
underestimate that young man; in his moon-eyed fashion he knows 
what he’s after." 

Margaret made some sign of having heard and went from the room. In 
her own bedroom she collapsed on the side of the bed and dropped 
her face into her hands. She felt as if she had emerged, more dead 
than alive, from a struggle with a hawk. 



For a few days she went quietly about the duties she had made for 
herself. The rain seemed to have ended the warm summer weather 
and now, though the sun shone, the air had a cold sweetness like that 
of an English midsummer. Colin came over, talked about himself and 
was puzzled by her lack of receptiveness and her excuses for not 
visiting his father. She definitely must come to dinner next Saturday, 
he said; his aunt and uncle were up from Natal. 

Quite how she would deal with this Margaret hadn't decided. It 
transpired, however, that it was handled for her in a way that hint no 
one. Her week-end was suddenly booked up. 

It was on Thursday morning that the telegram arrived from Vera. 
"Coming to Callenbosch for week-end. Please book room at. hotel for 
Friday night and see me there on Saturday morning." Nothing more, 
but it was enough to start a cautious little song of relief in Margaret's 
heart. There was no woman in the world so poised and self- possessed 
as Vera, and it came to her, like a flash of pure illumination, that 
Vera's logic would probably dispel the strange frustration and 
heartache which was becoming part of her own existence. 

Her impulse was to say nothing whatever about Vera's visit to 
Nicholas; they hadn't spoken together since Saturday, except to 
exchange a brief "Good morning", or "Good night", and Margaret 
hated the thought of trying to scale the steel wall which had grown 
between them. But there was the matter of transport. Nicholas might 
be annoyed if she asked Mr. Harben to run her into town; on the other 
hand he might make that arrangement himself. He was incalculable. 
Still, he had to be asked. 

So she kept the telegram in her pocket during the afternoon, and when 
it was time for him to come home she wandered into the garden. As 
usual, he stopped the car at the foot of the steps and got out, but when 
he saw her coming towards him across the grass, he paused. She was 



straight and clear-eyed as she faced him and showed him Vera's 
telegram. He read it and looked at her. 


"You'll be glad to see her again," he said, on a faintly interrogative 
note. 

She nodded. "I'm afraid I have to ask a favour." 

Without expression he said, "I've told you before that you're entitled 
to your week-ends. Have you done anything about booking the room 
?" 


"Not yet. If you agree, I'll ask Mr. Harben to take me into town this 
evening." 

"I have to go in myself. I'll book the room for you, and I'll take you in 
(m Saturday morning." 

"You needn't really bother, Nicholas. I’m sure..." 

"It's no bother. It will be good for you to see your cousin. In fact, I'll 
book a double room, so that you can spend the whole week-end with 
her. You'd like that, wouldn't you?" 

"Very much, but it wouldn't be fair to Mrs. Harben. Vera will come in 
her own car, and she won't mind having Jeremy along when we're 
together. I'd prefer it that way." His expression was remote, 
unreadable. "Very well. She might care to have a meal with us. Say 
lunch on Saturday.' 

"Thank you," she said. 

He stood aside, So that she could pass him and go into the house. 
Jeremy was sprawled on the floor of the hall, putting together die 
large pieces of a simple jigsaw puzzle. He looked up, absorbedly. 



Hallo," said Nicholas. "Where did you get that? 


"Meg made it for me. She stuck a picture on cardboard and cut it up 
with a razor blade." 

"Didn't you help?" 

"No. Tomorrow I'm going to make a whole one myself." 

"Fine. It had better be as good as that one." And he went off down the 
corridor to his bedroom. 

It had been agreed that Jeremy should spend Saturday morning about 
the farm with Joe Harben. He still had a dislike for animals, but since 
Margaret had learned from him the reason - that he had once seen his 
African nanny strangle a baby buck with her bare hands - she had 
been able to assure him many times that the dogs and horses about the 
farm were happy animals, and not threatened in any way. So he went 
off without a qualm at half-past eight, and die changed from her 
house frock into a blue linen which took most of the blue from her 
eyes and left them the colour of the lake. 

It was exhilarating to know that Vera was already down there in the 
town. Margaret emerged from her room at nine, to find Nicholas 
standing in the porch, as big and muscular as ever in breeches and a 
tweed jacket. With a pleasant sense of escape she watched the house 
disappear as the car moved off, and she couldn't help thinking how 
grand it was going to be to talk her head off with Vera. 

Nicholas did not say much as he drove. He told her the river was high 
after the rain, that half a dozen sheep had been drowned and many 
more saved from death and that the council of Callenbosch was at last 
seriously considering installing storm drains. He was a polite 
stranger. 



At the hotel she thought he would have left her at once, had not Vera 
seen them from the vestibule and come down to the car. Vera, 
Margaret noticed gratefully, hadn't changed a scrap. As tall and 
svelte, as ever, her slate-grey suit just right, the tilt of her dark head 
assured as Margaret remembered it. She made the introduction, saw 
Nicholas and Vera measure each other as if they were each 
recognizing a kindred spirit in the other. 

"So you're Nicholas Grange," said Vera Manning. "I'm a little 
surprised. Margaret didn't mention in her letters that you were 
good-looking." 

Margaret coloured. Nicholas shrugged. "Isn't beauty supposed to be 
in the eye of the beholder? Your cousin has a weakness for youth and 
intensity in a man." 

Vera nodded comprehendingly. "So you've discovered that; it’s 
because she’s intense herself. A great handicap, but she'll grow out of 
it. Is it too early to ask you in for refreshment?" 

"Much too early. I have business to do." He took a step towards the 
car. "Shall I pick you up here at twelve- thirty?" 

The dark wings of Vera's eyebrows lifted a little, and Margaret said 
hurriedly, "Mr. Grange wants you to come to the farm for lunch." 

"How nice. But you needn't pick us up, Mr. Grange. I have my own 
little bus, and if we use it I can bring myself home." 

"I'll pick you up at twelve-thirty," he said. "So long." 

As Vera mounted the wide steps at Margaret's side, she slanted her a 
glance of amusement. "Is he always like that?" 


Always," Margaret told her soberly. 



"It's so unusual that I find it attractive, but I daresay too much of it 
could get one down. I like to do a little commanding myself." 


"At Soetfontein no one commands but Nicholas." She wanted to 
squeeze the hand that hung negligently at Vera's side. "You can't 
imagine how happy I am to see you!" 

"I feel the same way about you, my pet. Let’s go up to my room." 

It was on the first floor so they walked up the staircase. The bedroom 
stretched round one corner of the building, was light and airy, with a 
french window open to a balcony. 

"You did well for me," Vera said. "They tell me it's one of the best in 
the hotel." 

"Nicholas booked it." 

"Ah, I might have known. That man always gets what he wants in this 
world. It's stamped all over him." 

For a while Margaret wanted not to have to think about Nicholas. She 
followed Vera into the balcony and sat in one of the deep chairs at her 
side. They lit cigarettes, lay back and sighed a little. For Margaret, in 
that moment, it was enough to be able to look at Vera, who was 
self-contained and unassailable. With Vera, one felt, nothing 
amounted to very much because she had no difficulty in handling her 
life and its complications. It must be wonderful to reach that pitch of 
experience, thought Margaret, to look upon everything and everyone 
knowledgeably and with detachment. Her own biggest fault was the 
lack of detachment in her dealings with other people. 

"Tell me about the little boy," said Vera. "You really think he's 
improving?" 



Margaret explained the small changes in Jeremy, the assertiveness 
which was becoming apparent now that he was discovering he could 
do much as other children did, and his awakening interest in people. 

"Being with Jeremy has shown me just how much the normal child 
learns before he's six. His apathy was appalling, and it all grew from 
the fact that he'd had none of the pleasures of being loved. Even now, 
it doesn't do to show him much affection, but if he does get with a 
relative who really loves him he'll respond in time. I'm sure of it." 

"You're still waiting to hear from his grandmother ?" 

"Yes. For his sake I wish she weren't so casual." Margaret settled still 
further back into the chair. "If only you were here for longer than a 
week-end, Vera. What about that holiday you were going to take?" 

Vera took a pull at her cigarette and tapped ash into a brass ash-bowl. 
"As a matter of fact," she said very evenly, "I am on holiday - a long 
holiday. I've broken with Edward." 

Margaret stared. "Broken with him - for good ? " 

"That's right. The partnership is dissolved." 

Even for Vera she was so unemotional that Margaret felt a thrust of 
worry. 

"I can't believe it. You were such ideal partners." 

"The shares were uneven," Vera answered flippantly. "He's a 
marvellous physiotherapist and I'm a mere masseuse. The clinic was 
his and so were the patients. He'll be better off with a salaried 
assistant." 


Margaret sat forward, slowly. "Did Edward want to end it? 



"He said he was against our parting, but he's probably relieved. We 
weren't really very well suited for working together, because he's 
studied his subject so much more exhaustive than I have. I know I'm a 
good masseuse, but he has the whole thing at his fingertips - 
radio-therapy, orthopaedics and all the rest. When I joined him I 
intended taking a course in physiotherapy, but somehow I never got 
round to it. It was Edward’s fault, I think. He didn't want me to take it. 
Well, now it’s too late." 

"Why is it too late? Would a course take long?" 

"I mean it's too late for me." Without smoking it again, Vera pressed 
out the cigarette. "These last weeks I've been alone a good deal and 
done a lot of thinking. I saw that the partnership with Edward had to 
end some time, and I've always lived up to the saying that there's no 
time like the present. It's done, Meg. I finished at four o'clock 
yesterday afternoon." 

But Margaret still could not take it in. "It's not so final as that, is it?" 

Vera sent her an affectionate smile. "If you're feeling sorry for 
Edward, don’t. He shook hands with me quite impersonally and 
wished me luck." 

"But you, Vera. Haven't you any regrets ? " 

"No, my dear," she said steadily. "I'm glad right to the bottom of my 
heart that it's over." 

Margaret tried to imagine how Edward was taking it, and discovered, 
to her chagrin, that she couldn't. He and Vera were two mature people 
and they managed their affairs with so much sophistication that it was 
difficult to believe they had ever palpitated with emotion. About 
Edward she had always cherished the notion that he had deep feelings 
but was disillusioned. Vera, on the other hand, had never been known 



to favour any one man. She had an amusing, half- cynical way with 
men which most of them seemed to appreciate, but she never became 
involved, even in conversation. Margaret remembered hearing her 
mother speak of Vera's unhappy childhood, and she wished, almost 
desperately, that she would ensure for herself a happy womanhood. 

"Have you made up your mind what you're going to do?" she asked. 

"Not entirely. I did think of travelling home with you, but I don't care 
for the idea of hanging around in Cape Town too long. A patient of 
mine..." - she lifted an expressive eyebrow - "an ex-patient of mine, 
rather, has offered me her cottage at Bladen for a fortnight or so. You 
remember Bladen - the little village stuck on a cliff above the sea? I 
was wondering if the overlord of Soetfontein would allow you to 
come with me, and bring little Jeremy." 

"Vera! It sounds like heaven." But the next moment she knew a queer 
reluctance. "Would you mind having the child there?" 

"Of course not. I'm fond of little boys. It would be restful, and it's still 
warm enough to bathe. Do you think Mr. 

Grange would agree?" 

"We could ask him." 

"Leave it to me," said Vera, with the ghost of a wink. "Wander off 
when we’ve had lunch and leave me with him. I'm hoping to travel 
down on Monday and come back the following Monday week. By 
then other things may have crystallized, and we'll be able to make 
definite arrangements at the shipping office." 

For half an hour or so they went on discussing the plan, and then they 
went below to a palm-fringed lounge and had coffee and shortbreads. 
At about eleven-thirty they took a walk through the town, stopping to 



watch the coloured people bartering in the small market place, and 
pausing to admire the old Dutch church and its solid bell-tower. 

Vera was not fascinated as Margaret was by these little dorps which 
nestled in green valleys surrounded by blue- misted hills, but she 
always liked to know facts about them, such as the population 
statistics, whether they had a doctor, where was the nearest hospital, 
and how did the Africans live in this particular district. They had 
almost reached the hotel again, when she remarked critically, 

"Life on a farm isn't doing you so much good as I thought it would, 
Meg. You're just as thin, and somehow your eyes aren't as happy as 
they used to be. Is it dull?" 

"Only in spots. I generally find plenty to do." 

"Do you ever think about Terence?" 

Margaret said blankly, "Good heavens, no." 

Vera laughed. "I believe you, too." Then, quickly, "Not in love with 
someone else, are you?" 

How could Margaret acknowledge to Vera something she had never 
quite admitted to herself? She shied away from any mention of 
Nicholas, and answered, "I'm in a quandary about a man who lives 
near Soetfontein. He's an artist to his fingertips and they want to turn 
him into a farmer." They rounded the corner to the hotel entrance and 
she added, "Nicholas is here already. I'll tell you about it later. And, 
Vera, please don't..." 


She hesitated and Vera looked at her speculatively. "Don't what, my 
dear ?" 



"It doesn't matter. I was going to advise you about how to behave 
with Nicholas, but it isn't necessary. You'll manage him a thousand 
times better than I do I" 

They met him smiling, and he put them into the car. As they wound 
away from the small town it came to Margaret, like a blow over the 
heart, that these two people meant more to her than anyone else in the 
world. 



CHAPTER VII 


It was vexing to watch the ease with which Nicholas and 1 Vera did 
into companionship. His satire she parried with no trouble at all, and 
often she brought a grin to the well- cut mouth. They were much of an 
age and much of a mind. Vera never set out consciously to please a 
man; she was always essential herself, so that it depended very much 
on the man himself whether he liked her or not. Where Nicholas was 
concerned, her tactics were just right. In spite of the vexation, that 
lunch was one of the pleasantest meals Margaret had ever sat through 
with him. 

At the end of it die caught Vera's eye and stood up. "Ill go through 
and see if Jeremy managed his salad. Will you excuse me?" 

It wasn't really necessary to watch Jeremy with his food because in 
the course of a day he took plenty to nourish his small frame. In any 
case, it looked as if he had finished some time ago, for he now sat 
astride a kitchen chair talking to the back of it as if it were a horse. 
Jacob loped off to clear the living-room table and Margaret would 
have hung on in the kitchen to help with the washing up if Mrs. 
Harben had permitted it. 

"No, I won't have you doing the boy’s job when he’s on duty," the 
housekeeper said flatly. "Wouldn't do to have him go lazy. You won't 
always be here." 

A remark which reminded Margaret of Vera's reason for wanting a 
quiet word with Nicholas. She wandered out to the back garden and 
took the path which led through a clipped shrubbery to the swimming 
pool. It was quiet and sunny up here. She sank down on to the grass 
and dropped her chin into her hand. The peace and beauty were 
narcotic, they dulled the sense of foreboding. It seemed there could be 
no life but that which went its serene way at Soetfontein. But was it 



serene, under the surface? Could serenity and Nicholas ever live 
together ? Margaret doubted it. 

A handful of petals showered over her head and she looked up 
quickly. 

Nicholas had a tight sardonic smile. "Don't get up. And don't stare as 
if I were something toppled out of a very black cloud. This is as good 
a place as any for a talk." 

"Where’s Vera?" 

He nodded back at the house. "I left her teaching Jeremy how to 
massage his Teddy bear. She probably guesses I came out to find 
you." He dropped down beside her, and gave her a long glance of 
appraisal. "Your cousin's right. After five weeks in the country you 
should look a lot better than you do. I’ve thought it several times." A 
pause. "Shall we be truthful with each other, Margaret?" 

She dragged at a grass stem. With her head lowered she had a 
vulnerable look at the bared temples where the veins beat. "I'm 
always as truthful as I know how." 

"Not with me." 

"Yes" - doggedly - "with you." 

"All right, let it go. The question is, would you like to spend a 
fortnight with your cousin at Baden? You knew she was asking me 
about that, didn't you? It was arranged between you." 

Her head rose, but the retort she seemed about to utter remained 
unspoken. Instead she said, "Vera's been working hard and she needs 
a holiday, but she wouldn't have much of a June alone. We get on well 
together, and we'd take great care of Jeremy." 



Quite. But do you really want to go? 


For a moment she met his grey discerning glance. "Yes. I think I do. It 
isn't so much that I want to run away from Colin as that being with 
Vera makes me feel normal and ordinary." 

His tone was a shade sharp. "And you don't feel normal and ordinary 
here at the farm? " 

"No" - she averted her head again - "I'm afraid I don't." Hurriedly, 
sensing that he had stiffened, she tacked on, "It’s my own fault. I may 
as well confess that I've thought several times of asking if you’d mind 
my taking Jeremy to Cape Town and waiting there for a boat." 

"That’s charming," he said in a clipped voice. "Like keeping a caged 
swallow on the premises. I suppose it’s no use inquiring what’s at the 
bottom of it all? It wouldn't be a hearty hatred for Nicholas Grange, 
would it?" 

A little huskily, she said, "I don't hate you, Nicholas, I just feel I don't 
belong here." 

"I see." Patently, he didn't see at all; his jaw jutted as he considered 
her. "Is that where this former lover of yours lives - Cape Town?" 

Margaret let out an unsteady breath. As if the present weren't enough, 
without raking over old ashes! "He's married, and lives in Natal." 

"Married!" - curtly. "You didn't mention that before." 

"Does it make any difference?" 

"Probably not," with cold sarcasm. "A love like yours transcends 
material barriers. You know, Margaret, you don't run quite true to 
pattern. A woman who loses the man she's after generally gets her 
second wind and goes all out for someone with money." 



Like Coralie, thought Margaret, did he know that in England Coralie 
had been beaten in the race for an "Honourable"? She drew up her 
knee and fastened her fingers about her ankle. Involuntarily she found 
herself saying, 

"It must be grand to have your sort of mind, Nicholas. It keeps you 
out and above the usual muddles that people get into - even men. You 
haven't ever been in love, have you?" 

"I wouldn't say that." His calm was exasperating. "I've had my hot 
and cold moments." 

"But to you they were only moments, without an aftermath. When 
one loves someone - or even if one only fancies one does - one grows 
in some way, and disappointment, I think, helps that growth. One's 
actually more capable of loving when it’s all over." 

"Maybe," he conceded tersely. "But what man would want a woman 
who had first spilled her heart all over someone else?" 

"Not you, of course," she said, her throat roughening, "but then you'd 
expect too much of almost any woman." Her fingers tightened round 
her ankle. "Colin Winton may be as selfish as you say he is, but he's 
human, because weaknesses are human." 

"So we're back to Colin," he remarked coolly. "Amazing how a 
discussion of this kind inevitably brings him to mind. How is he 
taking the cold shoulder?" 

"Either he doesn't notice it or he's philosophical." 

"More likely that you don't make it chilly enough." Nicholas jabbed 
rather savagely at an ant. "I still think it wisest to tell that young man 
exactly where he stands and to see that his father gets to know it, too, 
but we'll let everything ride till you get back." 



There was a silence. The punctuated drone of an insect seemed to be 
hammering a spear-head into Margaret's heart. He didn't mind her 
going, didn't mind a scrap. He might just as well have left Vera to tell 
her. 

"I must go back to Jeremy," she said tonelessly. 

He got to his feet and gave her a hand. When she was standing he kept 
a light hold of her wrist, while he said, "I expect you'll have some 
girlish heart-to-heart chats with Vera. It would do you a heap of good 
to learn more from her about men." His hand dropped. "Don’t borrow 
her slant on life, though. It's too stony for a woman." 

"I admire Vera tremendously." 

"You’re bound to," he told her kindly. "You’re opposites. She doesn't 
get hurt and you do. You're independent and very young, you can be 
fierce and even dogmatic, but at heart, little Meg, you're a doormat" 
He silenced her with a raised finger. "No backchat - it's true. The 
people you're fond of can do what they like with you. I've even been 
wondering" - with a tantalizing inflection - "what I have to lose by 
making you grow fond of me!" 

At die veranda he said he would take a look at the car engine, and he 
left her to go indoors alone. Vera was in the living-room smoking a 
cigarette and turning the pages of a magazine, and she looked up with 
a smile. 

"Alone?" said Margaret. "I thought Jeremy was with you." 

"He sloped off without a word. A funny child, but no more odd than 
some who have two loving parents. He told me he teaches you 
Afrikaans." 


He corrects my pronunciation, 



Vera took in the pale face, the unnaturally tightened mouth. Casually 
she said, "Don't tell me that man has put down his well-shod foot. I 
was sure he'd agree to your going with me." 


"He agrees," rather woodenly, Margaret added, "He’s so unused to 
giving in that he has to ram it home with a knife. You don't know how 
glad I shall be to get away from this place for a while." 

"You mean away from the man," Vera amended drily. "He has plenty 
of charm when he cares to turn it on, but he obviously isn't your dish 
because you can't relax when he's about. It’s very unwise to 
antagonize him." 

"I've learned that" Margaret shrugged to cover a sigh. "If you'd come 
in your car we could go now. Had you any plans for the rest of the 
day?" 

"Your Nicholas," said Vera with irony, "stated that we have tea here 
and later go down to the ... winery, I think he said, to watch the 
pickers celebrate the end of the grape harvest. They eat, drink and 
dance, I believe, and we drink and dance with them. After that we and 
many others come back here for a buffet supper. Hadn't you heard?" 

"No," said Margaret faintly. "Let's go for a walk now, for heaven's 
sake!" 


It was an endless week-end, bearable only because Colin was 
prevented by the visit of his relatives from coming to Soetfontein. 
Under other circumstances the spectacle of the feast in the clearing 
near the winery would have excited Margaret tremendously. The 
women pickers wore their best bright cottons and silks, the men 
strutted in fine suits and strummed a variety of instruments, and the 



children, bom with rhythm in their bones, jerked about and planted 
their little feet in a childish version of age-old dancing. 

It had been arranged that they should start out for Bladen at about 
nine-thirty on Monday morning. Accordingly, Nicholas drove 
Margaret and Jeremy into town half an hour before that time, and 
when Vera met them, he made sure that her car was in perfect 
condition for the road. Their journey was only a hundred and twenty 
miles, but as he put it, "A woman behind the wheel added the spice of 
uncertainty to the performance of any car." When he was satisfied he 
put Jeremy into the bade seat with his books. 

"Be a good boy and write me a letter," he said. And to Margaret, 
"Let's have a wire as soon as you arrive, and see that you come back 
smiling." 

"No instructions for me?" inquired Vera, tongue in cheek. 

He smiled. "Take care of them both." 

When the car started up he waved them off as if they were going on a 
picnic. For a panicky minute Margaret felt she couldn't bear to go 
away, that she would have to get out before the car gathered speed 
and left the town. But the minute passed, the rawness in her throat 
abated and she was able to give her attention to Jeremy. 

"Why doesn't Uncle Nick come?" he asked in his colourless little 
voice. 

"He's too busy at the farm." 

"Won't he be lonely?" 

"I don't think so. He has Harby." 

"Harby has Joe. Uncle Nick has you and me." 



Vera murmured under her breath, "And how ! 


And Margaret said, "You're going to love it in the cottage at Bladen, 
Jeremy. We'll swim in the sea and play on the beach." 

"What’s the beach?" 

In her pity for a child who had lived comparatively near the sea yet 
never seen it, Margaret managed to push Nicholas far down into her 
consciousness; that was where she intended to keep him for the next 
two weeks. 

It took just over three hours to wind down through vineyards and 
orchards, mountains and valleys to the hamlet which was spread 
along a hillside above the sea. Vera picked up the key. to die 
bungalow, and they found the small solid dwelling perched in the 
middle of a rock garden which, like those of most of the holiday 
cottages, needed almost no attention. 

At the beginning Jeremy refused to accept die sea. He would pack 
sand into a bucket and turn out dry crumbly pies, but he could not be 
induced to paddle or even to collect a bucket of water. Then one 
morning he was working studiously while the tide crept up behind 
him. Margaret watched him, saw the water sweep gently over his 
heels and toes and his stare of interest at the foam which exploded 
like bubbles on his instep. The next wave washed two or three inches 
above his ankles and he suddenly decided that the sea, which had 
appeared too vast for a small boy, was distinctly intriguing. So much 
so that he turned about and marched straight into it and Margaret had 
to dash, in and haul him out. That was the first time she ever heard 
him give a really hearty laugh. 

When Saturday came it was hard to believe they had been in Bladen 
only a week. They knew all the walks within a couple of miles, every 
dip in the beach, even the clumps of flowers on the cliff-side. 



Margaret felt she could have continued with this suspended sort of 
existence for a long time, because it induced a kind of numbness of 
the emotions. But she learned that very day that one can't live away 
from one's own world for very long. 

It was about noon when Vera discovered her calamine bottle was 
empty, and calamine, she declared, was a commodity she could not 
get along without. Bladen had no chemist, so she decided to drive die 
four miles to die small town along the coast where one could buy 
anything. 

"The shops close at one on Saturdays so I'd better go at once. Seeing 
that you've decided to make us an apple pie for lunch, I'll take Jeremy 
out of your way. Anything you're needing?" 

Some glucose sweets for Jeremy, decided Margaret, but » nothing 
else. When the car had gone she went on peeling apples and filling the 
pie dish. She washed her hands and switched on the small oven, then 
cleaned lettuce and radishes. She heard a car crunch on the narrow 
path beside the house and thought that Vera must have forgotten 
something - her bag, perhaps. But the front doorbell rang, so she 
whipped off her apron and went to answer it. 

She stared at the thinnish smiling face, the immaculate beige-clad 
shoulders. "Edward! Why in the world didn't you let us know you 
were coming? Do come in." 

"Hallo, my dear," he said in those easy, modulated tones which had 
become a habit through his profession. "You look very domesticated. 
There's flour on your nose." 

She laughed. "I hope you've come to lunch. Vera's out, but she won't 
be long. I'm sure she'll be awfully glad to see you." 



Edward raised a sceptical eyebrow. "I hope you're right. I'd have got 
here earlier but the hospital called me and f had to put in a couple of 
hours there. How are you, Meg?" 

She got him seated, offered him cigarettes and a drink. His aquiline 
features had never shown his thoughts, but she did think that his eyes 
looked tired. With Vera out of it, he had probably been overworking 
and there was no doubt that work was less fun when you had no one 
to share it. It was like everything else. 

She told him about Jeremy and the sea and asked what he thought 
might be the child's psychological reaction to being handed over to 
his grandmother. Edward was reassuring. 

"So long as she welcomes him he'll be all right. You've been wise 
with him, Meg - I'm certain of that. You've probably told him already 
that his grandmother will be his very own relative, and so long as you 
see him fairly often in England for a week or two he'll settle in. Are 
you still bent on taking up nursing? " 

Her sudden revulsion from his mention of the nursing profession 
seemed like treachery. She replied brightly, "I think so. Hospital 
work, anyway." 

While he was commenting upon this she heard Vera's car, the slam of 
the door and Jeremy's treble. She looked quickly at Edward, but he 
made no sign except a smile of mild pleasure. Even so, she wanted to 
run out and warn Vera; and then she remembered, thankfully, that 
Vera would recognize the other car and be prepared. 

Yes, she was prepared. She came into the house smiling coolly. 
"Why, Edward, how nice. How did you know we were at Bladen?" 

"That was easy. Being on holiday becomes you, Vera. You're already 
looking younger." 



Apparently she was unable to return the compliment. She dropped her 
purchases on to a small table and placed her hat beside than. "We've 
been here nearly a week and you're our first visitor. I suppose Meg 
has already invited you to stay for lunch?" 

"Of course he'll stay," said Margaret. "I'll go back to the kitchen, if 
you don't mind." 

There was no exacting conversation over lunch. For one thing, 
Jeremy was there, and for another, there could never be any 
awkwardness with Vera present. True, one or two of her rejoinders to 
Edward’s comments seemed to be unnecessarily tinged with add, but 
wit was never far away. She refused to treat him as anything closer 
than a business associate. Margaret knew, without being told, that 
something had once happened between these two; she had no idea 
what it could have been but neither could she doubt her own intuition 
in this instance. And, oddly, her sympathies were with Edward. 

When she got up to load the trolley Vera began to help. 

"I'll do it," Margaret said. "Jeremy's going to wipe up for me, aren't 
you, darling?" 

Vera didn't insist. "As soon as you're through we'll all take a walk," 
she said, and jutted her cigarette to Edward's lighter. 

When Margaret and Jeremy, between them, had trundled away the 
trolley, the small living-room was quiet. Vera had moved to the 
window-seat and was looking out over the aloes in the rock garden at 
the sea, and Edward had taken a chair facing her, but a yard or two 
away. For a minute or so they smoked in seeming tranquillity. 

Then Edward said, abruptly for him, "How do you like being a free 
woman? Is it as marvellous as you thought it was going to be?" 



"It's only been a week," she replied, "but I like it. This break is what 
I’ve been needing." 

"I asked you months ago to take a holiday." 

"It "wasn't so convenient then and I couldn't have had Margaret with 
me. Everything is turning out very well." 

"If that's true," he said, "I'm glad." 

She was still staring through the window. "Why shouldn't it be true? 
I've worked for this freedom and I intend to enjoy it." 

Quietly, he said, "No one wishes you enjoyment and happiness more 
than I do. All I doubt is the way you're setting about getting them. 
You won't always have Meg, and if you did, she'd hardly be enough. I 
know you haven't much respect for my opinion..." 

Her head swerved round. "So far," she said quickly, "we've avoided 
this kind of discussion. We didn't have it when we parted and there's 
no need for it now. My reasons for leaving you were clear-cut. I'd 
rather be in on a job than take an unequal share in a private practice. 
You offered to make any financial adjustments I might suggest, and I 
turned you down. I don't have to explain every small action I take. I 
gave you the best service I could and I had a right to drop out when I'd 
had enough." 

"Of course," he agreed. "If it weren't for the fact that in spite of your 
armour I've come to know you pretty thoroughly, I'd try to take you at 
your own valuation. As a matter of fact, Vera" - he flicked ash into a 
blue china ashtray - "your valuation of yourself is cockeyed. You 
regard yourself as a cold professional woman who has no time or 
inclination for social fripperies, no longing to belong to anyone. If I 
hadn't seen your tenderness with hurt children I'd have said you had a 
little machine where your heart should be." 



"Don't let's get sentimental." She threw her cigarette out of the 
window. "I did well out of you, Edward - there’s enough money in my 
account to take me round the world before I settle into a job. I left you 
because I didn't need you and your money any more." 

In a less restrained man the wince would have been noticeable. In 
Edward, however, it showed merely in a fleeting tightening of his 
mouth. He leaned back, regarding her. 

"Do you ever think back to our first meeting, Vera? Do you ever let 
yourself remember the enthusiasm with which we started out 
together? We weren't bad friends, were we? We worked together, 
went out together a few times, and then one night, over a year ago, I 
kissed you." 

"So you did," she said coldly. "I'd almost forgotten." 

"You didn't forget, because you never forget anything that happens to 
you. That was the end of any bond between us, and I want to know 
just what happened to you then." 

"You’ve left it rather late, haven't you? " 

"Perhaps, but I was afraid at the time that if I insisted on explanations 
you'd walk out, and afterwards everything grew more difficult. I did 
ask you why you refused every time I invited you out with me, and 
your answer, of course, was that you felt business and pleasure 
shouldn't mix." 

"Well, I gave you a month's notice that I was getting out - a whole 
month in which to put up your arguments." 

"One doesn't argue with a block of ice. Would it surprise you to know 
that during that month I found you insufferable?" No emphasis in his 
tone, merely the conviction of a man who had done his best to reduce 



the likelihood of a real quarrel. "I had to let you get away from the 
place before I could speak to you as a man to woman." 


Vera shrugged. "I'm sorry you found me insufferable. I found you 
that way, too, quite early in our acquaintance. It was really a miracle 
that we stuck together so long." 

Edward's hand clenched slowly on the arm of his chair. "This sparring 
is no good to either of us, because we can each hold our own. I can 
goad you into saying more and more bitter things, and if I try I can 
match you, too. I know I let you down badly, but subconsciously I 
must have felt you were big enough to take it." 

Vera got up swiftly, avoiding his glance. "Stop it, for heaven's sake. 
As far as I'm concerned the partnership is ended, in every sense. You 
shouldn't have come here today. It wasn't fair." 

"Fair?" He was standing, too, his features drawn in. "So we're 
Wringing justice into it. Were you fair when you heard from someone 
else that I'd been married some years before, and dropped me flat, 
without a word? Has this silence on everything but business been fair 
?" 


"We started off wrongly, and after that it was the only way." 

'We started off right," he said, "but I made the mistake of waiting too 
long before I laid my own life bare." He twisted away and took a few 
steps across the room. "I don't find it easy to talk about myself -1 
never have. I knew I was falling in love with you but I wasn't sure 
how deeply till the night I kissed you, and I had no intention of 
spoiling that night by giving you a resume of all that had gone before. 
I was going to put things right the following week-end, when we'd 
have plenty of time. But before I could get down to facts someone did 
it for me, and you decided I wasn't to be trusted." 



Colour had receded from Vera's cheeks. "You’re making much out of 
little. You kissed me and thought it might be pleasant to have a 
second shot at love, but I wasn't interested!" Her chin went up and she 
spoke in hard tones. "Was that why you wouldn't have me on any but 
partnership terms, Edward? It would have looked bad to marry your 
assistant again, wouldn't it, but you knew from experience that it was 
convenient to be married to a masseuse!" 

Edward faced her across her room; his darker skin was nearly as pale 
as hers. "Did I say I could match you in bitterness, Vera? I take it 
back. You're way beyond me. But I'm glad I came here today 
because, without knowing it, I took the first step towards a cure. I'm 
going to find it much easier than I thought to forget you." 

He didn't lode at her again. Without a word he opened the door and 
went out, walked straight along the narrow path to the lane and got 
into his car. In no time at all even the sound of his car had faded. 

Vera did not wait in the living-room. She dabbed at her tight lips with 
a handkerchief, then walked into the kitchen and said, "Edward had to 
go - he told me to wish you good-bye. Shall we do a little climb this 
afternoon?" 

Margaret quelled an urge to stare at her cousin, but she couldn't help 
being aware of the hard brilliance in Vera s smile, the whiteness of 
her clenched hand. It was over, then. If Edward had come to solve a 
problem he had succeeded. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Perhaps it was because the weather changed that the second week at 
Bladen began to drag. 

On Wednesday they went into Cape Town for the day, took Jeremy to 
see the squirrels in the Botanical Gardens and to view the big ships in 
the harbour. 

"Are we going to England in a ship like that?" he asked Margaret. 
"Yes," she said, her heart failing her. "It's lovely, isn't it?" 

"Can't we go tomorrow?" 

"Would you like to go without saying good-bye to Uncle Nick?" 

"No," he said impersonally. Then, with uncanny sagacity, "He’s not 
my real uncle, though, and you're not my real aunt. You're not mine." 

Remembering her talk with Edward Craig, Margaret tightened her 
hold on die child's hand. "Your grannie will be all your own," she 
said. "You're going to love her very much." 

"Why doesn't she said me presents like Auntie Ray?" 

"Perhaps she's not good at remembering dates." 

He thought this over and queried, "Isn't Christmas the same day in 
England?" 

"Yes." And to ward off further questions, "She'll give you lovely 
Christmases. You'll see." 

He was too young to be persistent about something he did not 
understand, but Margaret was sure it would not be long before he 



gave up accepting die fact that he was not wanted and would demand 
to know why. Poor little Jeremy. He could do with lots of 
spoiling.The next morning they awoke to tumbling rain. In the house 
it was cool and sticky and there was nothing to do. It was still pouring 
heavily at four o'clock, when Vera decided to drive up to the post 
office for stamps. But she didn't get as far as the post office. In fact, 
she had scarcely opened the door when she met Nicholas Grange, and 
he, naturally, wouldn't hear of her driving out in such a torrent on 
trifling business. He brought here bade into the living-room, and that 
was how Margaret saw him, standing in the doorway, his raincoat 
dripping, his face brown and enigmatic above the tumed-up collar. 

A pin pierced her finger, shattering a momentary paralysis. She 
forced a small unsteady laugh. "Why, Nicholas! How sweet of you to 
drop in!" 

"Yes, isn't it." He sounded just as enigmatic as he looked. "Where do 
I shed this coat?" 

"Give it to me and I'll take it to the kitchen." 

"I'll take it. Through here?" 

She went with him, spread the sodden waterproof over the kitchen 
table and turned to find him still there in the tiny room. She couldn't 
help smiling, because her famished heart had leapt and blood tingled 
in her veins. The face she raised looked young and unadorned; her 
mouth quivered. 

"I believe you're glad to see me," he said. 

The teasing note in his voice put her on guard. "You've certainly 
brightened the day. Was it raining at the farm?" 


Not so heavily as his. 



She made as if to move towards the door, but he was in the way. 
"You're a trifle large for this room - for the whole house, I haven't 
realized before how very small it is." 

Somehow his hand had caught hers, not intimately, but as if there 
ought to be something more than a plain "Hallo" between them, and a 
bubble of elation rose to her throat. She returned his pressure but 
released his hand too soon. 

He grinned. "You bolt the threat of danger like a rabbit," he said. "I 
wonder what you'd do if I kissed you?" 

"I'd probably faint from shock. "Would you like some tea?" 

"Ah, tea." His tone was satirical. "Tea is as safe as your Bank of 
England." 

"Go and talk to Vera and Jeremy while I make it." Rain washed in 
rivers down the window and the sky was the colour of old pewter, but 
as she prepared the tray and waited for die kettle to sing Margaret felt 
as light as a summer breeze. Nicholas was just the outer side of the 
wall. She could hear his deep tones, his brief laugh, and they touched 
her nerves to a delicious awareness. For ten days she had been only 
half alive. 

He took the tray from her at the door and set it on the table in front of 
Vera. 

Vera said, "I never pour. Having Meg around makes me lazy." 

"Had any visitors?" he asked of Margaret, after she was seated. 

"Edward Craig came to see Vera," die answered. "No one else?" 

She met his keen grey glance and shook her head. "It's been very 
peaceful... till today." 



"Do I disturb the peace?" 

"More than any man I know!" 

He was watching his tea as he stirred and placed the spoon in his 
saucer, and the edges of his teeth showed whitely, as if he were 
amused. Why couldn't they be like this at Soetfontein, sighed 
Margaret to herself; and she knew that the answer was that on his 
farm he was a different man. 

"You haven't asked me why I'm here," he said presently. "I took it 
you’d been to Cape Town on business and made a detour on your way 
home." 

"No, I came straight to Bladen." He broke a biscuit. "You’re not 
supposed to be leaving this place till next Monday, are you?" 

It was Vera who replied. "We're not particular to a day or two. What's 
on your mind?" 

He shrugged. "It isn't important. Mrs. Harben - my housekeeper - had 
an accident yesterday and sprained her wrist badly. The houseboy is 
carrying on under her instructions, but she ought to rest. You know 
Harby, don't you, Margaret? She’s mulishly convinced that the boy’s 
cooking will kill me, so she stays in the kitchen with him. I thought it 
over last night and it seemed sensible to ask you to come home a few 
days early just to put her at ease. The boy can carry on as he's doing 
now, but Harben will feel better if she hands over to you for a short 
while. When she’s back on the job you can take another holiday - if 
you really want to." 

He was not in the least persuasive and the last few words were 
offhand, but Margaret glowed. There was Nicholas, across the table, 
big and virile in tweeds, his hair gleaming in the greyish light; and he 
wanted to go "home" to the farm. No wonder the day had suddenly 



turned tender and lovely. She looked at her cousin, and it was Vera 
again who answered him. 

"The weather seems to have broken so we may as well break up, too. 
It so happens" - carelessly - "that I've been a little bothered about my 
flat. I lent it to a friend, but I have to clear up several things and give 
notice, and I can do it better in Cape Town." 

"You could come to the farm," said Nicholas. "Margaret's room is a 
fair size and we have spare beds." 

"Thanks. Perhaps I'll take you at your word after I've spent a week in 
town. I'll drive Margaret track tomorrow, if you like." 

He still spoke evenly, as though he had no personal preference in the 
matter. "It isn't necessary to put you to that trouble. I can take 
Margaret and the youngster back today." 

"Today?" Margaret couldn't help exclaiming. "That means I'll have to 
pack!" 

"No desperate hurry," he said. "So long as we're there in time for 
dinner." 

There were several things to arrange. She had to strip the beds and 
make a parcel of the soiled linen so that it could be left at the next 
cottage for the washgirl. The kitchen had to be spotless, and she felt 
the living-room should have a last clean through, but at this Nicholas 
demurred. 

"Vera will send someone to clean up, won't you, Vera? By the way, 
are you going to Cape Town tonight?" 

"Why not? The rain mostly eases off in the evening, and if I'm meant 
to hit a tree I'm just as likely to do it in dry weather as wet." 



He said sharply, "If that's your mood, you'd better stay." 

Vera lifted one shoulder. "I'm a free agent, Nicholas. You can't order 
me about as you do Margaret. Don't concern yourself about me. I've 
been driving for years." 

He didn't offer further comment, but when, eventually, he, Margaret 
and Jeremy were on their way, he reverted to the subject. He drove 
easily through the slanting rain and even spared a glance, now and 
then, for the girl at his side and the little boy in the back seat. 

About Vera he asked, "What's wrong with that cousin of yours ? I 
didn't think a woman of her type ever got touchy." 

Margaret wished it were a question she could answer. "She hates 
having nothing to do - nothing to go back to. Vera wouldn't admit it, 
but she's a creature of routine, and the work she was doing suited her. 
Now, she has nothing - not even any close friends." 

"And you're too young," he observed. 

"I suppose so. We've always been close, but she never tells anyone 
her private feelings; she likes people to believe she hasn't any." 

"But you don’t believe that?" 

"No. Everybody has them." 

"Do they?" He was silent for a minute. Then, irrelevantly, "I’ve had a 
letter from the child's relation overseas."He put it that way, 
apparently, in case Jeremy might not be so engrossed in his picture 
book as he looked. "She says we must contact her daughter, but the 
address she gave is an old one, in Durban. The passport investigation 
showed that the woman left there some time ago." 


What are you going to do? 



"I'm not sure." His laugh was light but savage. "The outrageous nerve 
of the woman! It's ten weeks since I first wrote telling her the 
position, and at this stage she has the effrontery to wash her hands of 
the whole business." 

"It's horrible. What about the relations on the ... paternal side?" 

"I’ve never heard of any. But that isn't the point. I'm afraid I'm unable 
to regard this from any other standpoint than my own." 

"You’ve been very kind," she said impulsively. "There's hardly a 
bachelor in the world who'd have taken on what you did. And it isn't 
as if you've liked doing it. Sometimes, I'm sure, you've hated it." 

"You don't know how much," he said quietly. "Well, there's a way out 
of it. There's a way out of everything." 

Yes, he would find the way out, and he wouldn't let Jeremy suffer 
more than he could help. Intuitively, she knew that even had he been 
married he would not have thought of adopting the boy. Some men 
can be fatherly to any child, but Nicholas would want every child in 
his house to be his own; it just happened to be the way he was made. 

It came to her so precipitately that the blood drained from her face, 
that he might not need her services any longer. He hadn't spoken that 
way, but perhaps he had taken her into his confidence as a means of 
breaking discreetly the news that she would not know be required to 
escort Jeremy to England. She sat back in her comer and noted, 
detachedly, that the rain had lessened to a drizzle. 

It grew dark and the beams of the car illuminated a tunnel between 
trees. In the distance lightning cut across the hills, vivid and 
flame-coloured, and it wasn't long before rain came again, a deluge of 
it this time, accompanied by thunder which reverberated under the 
road and rocked back from the mountains. 



The car stalled. Nicholas gave one vicious jab at the accelerator and 
then switched off the ignition. "Well, that's it. There'll be no moving 
the car till the water subsides. Sorry, Margaret, but we'll have to wade 
through it." 

"It isn't far," she said. 

"It'll seem like miles," he answered grimly. "I'll take Jeremy first - 
wrap him in the car rug and carry him. That way, I can bring a big 
raincoat for you." 

"But it isn't necessary," she protested. "This is only an ordinary cotton 
frock, and the plastic coat will keep off the worst. I can change and 
have a rub down the minute I get in. Let me go with you!" 

"I'm not risking chills. If I'd guessed we might have a cloudburst like 
this I wouldn't have brought you. Come on, Jeremy. I'm going to wrap 
you like a bale of wool." 

Margaret helped, but tried again. "It's not cold, Nicholas. I'd be 
perfectly all right. It seems such a pity to bring you all this way 
again." 

"Do as you're told," he said abruptly. "Just stay where you are. I 
shouldn't be longer than twenty minutes." He leaned over the back of 
the seat, lifted the rug-wrapped little boy and fastened Margaret's 
rainproof about him. "Come on, lad. It's going to be fun." 

Margaret longed to leap out into the storm and trudge with than. She 
watched Nicholas striding swiftly with the boy in his arms and then 
he was swallowed and she was left with die pounding rain, die 
unceasing thunder and lightning. For quite some minutes she couldn't 
think of anything but the eeriness of being alone under crashing 
cascading skies. Her heart was beating fast into the upholstery at her 
back and her hands locked tightly in her lap. But after a little while 



she was able to relax slightly, and inevitably she thought about the 
unwanted Jeremy. What was to happen to the child? Would Nicholas 
try to get him adopted in this country or would he make arrangements 
with an adoption society in England? Wasn't it possible that a family 
in Callenbosch might take the child for a monthly payment? Or there 
might even be a childless couple among his friends. 

Margaret couldn't reach a conclusion. She felt sick and disheartened, 
and the past weeks of caring for an encouraging Jeremy stretched 
behind her like a waste land. She was so terribly sorry for the child. 

The car door opened suddenly, and Nicholas stared at her for a 
moment before sliding in beside her. All of him ran with water, and 
his wet face looked queerly hard and bright. But his voice was 
concerned. 

"Good lord, I wouldn't have left you if I'd thought you were that 
scared. I've only been gone fifteen minutes." 

"I'm sorry." She averted her head. "It wasn't just the storm. I was 
thinking of Jeremy. 

"Oh. In what connection?" 

"Just generally. I wish I could adopt him." 

His mouth pulled in a fraction. "I expected to hear something like that 
from you, but it’s out of the question. If he has to be adopted it must 
happen legally and by a married couple. My lawyer is getting in touch 
with a partner of his in London, and I daresay that way we'll find out 
more about the child's connections over there. The only address I had 
was that of his grandmother." He sighed impatiently, but there was a 
teasing note in his voice as he put his hand inside his jacket and pulled 
out a handkerchief. "You look about ten when you cry, but perhaps 
it's just as well. If you looked older I might have to do something 



more drastic in the way of comforting you." He dabbed at her eyes. 
"Let's get moving. A car cramps one's style." 

His closeness and the proprietorial deftness with which he slid Mrs. 
Harben's rubber boots over her feet made her feel weak, but she 
braced herself to slip her arms into the roomy oilskin and gave an 
hysterical little laugh when he tied a grotesque plastic hood under her 
chin. He laughed himself and said she looked like nothing on earth. 

They got out into the elements, he locked the car, took a firm grasp of 
her shoulders and led her through mud and thundering rain towards 
the path of Soetfontein. A sapling bent in front of them, thrashing its 
slimy top in the mud. With a violence which matched that of the 
storm Nicholas dragged it aside and pushed her on; his face, in the 
ruddy glare of the lightning, had a brilliant, exultant look. She saw the 
lights of the farm, felt herself lifted in strong arms and rushed along 
the drive. He was grinning as he set her down in die hall. She stood 
quite still, eyes huge in her streaming face, hair plastered in strips 
across her forehead, her breath coming in quivering gasps. 

"You’re home," he said mockingly. 

As he spoke Margaret was aware of a sudden tension. The roar of the 
storm was far away but she was still stinging from the wind, still 
mentally and physically breathless and incapable of reasoned 
thought. It was as though in that moment she was confronted with a 
climax upon the handling of which her whole life depended. 

Fumblingly, she began to untie the hood. He took it from her, tilted 
her chin and kissed her lips. It was a light kiss, die mere brushing of 
rain-wet mouths. 

"That's for doing so well, in spite of being terrified," he said 
carelessly. "You don't have to faint with shock. Just run along and 
change, little Meg. Harben's watching Jeremy." 



In a trance-like state she moved up the corridor and into her room. 
She shed the oilskin and boots, made a vague mental note to clean up 
the water from the floor and subsided suddenly into a chair. And from 
where she sat she saw a bowl of flowers, a mixture of fresh 
pastel-tinted blooms from the garden. Had Nicholas put them there, 
or had Harben cut them of her own accord? Either way, they_ proved 
a glorious truth: he had known when he set out from the farm earlier 
in the day that he would not come back without her! 


It was lovely to be back in the big familiar house, among the old 
gleaming furniture, and though the sprained wrist was hard on Mrs. 
Harben, to Margaret it brought a degree of happiness she had not 
known before. She prepared the meals and cooked them, dusted the 
bedrooms and looked after the house linen. Nicholas had arranged a 
tennis party for Sunday. 

In readiness they had lunch early on Sunday and Jacob had cleared 
away and washed up, Margaret had prepared the tea things and spread 
a length of mosquito netting over the dishes and cups, and then gone 
to her room to change. In her tennis frock she sat near the open french 
window, reading to Jeremy, but presently he wandered off and she 
was left with the book on her lap and her head against the back of the 
chair. It was infinitely peaceful, watching the big late butterflies 
flitting over the scarlet salvias in the veranda border, and the 
ceaseless loud whisper of the wind in the trees sent her almost to 
sleep. 

The slamming of a car door and gay voices brought her wide awake. 
There was no need to move at once, though, because the men were 
bound to play a match or two before tea. She played a small game 
with herself, naming each voice as she heard it. Bill Durrant, Jeff 
Vesey, Helen; then masculine tones which set a poser - could they 
belong to that man who was supposed once to have been in love with 



Coralie? Leon Deventer, that was it; he owned stables about forty 
miles away. Was he making a habit of spending his week-ends in the 
Southern Hills district? 

Before she could pursue this line of thought a shadow fell across her 
doorway. Startled, she looked up; but it was only Colin. 

He was smiling, holding both her hands together between his. "I 
didn't know you were back till an hour ago, when our servant said 
something about it. Meg darling, why didn't you send me a note?" 

"I thought you’d find out soon enough." She gestured at the garden. 
"Shall we go outside? You shouldn't have come round here." 

"What does it matter? I've more right than anyone else." He scanned 
her face with his gentle brown eyes. "I’ve been hungry for the sight of 
you, Meg. You mean so much to me now that I'm lost when you're not 
somewhere near. I haven't done a stroke since you went away." 

Uneasily, she said, "It's very foolish to attach so much importance to 
a human being, especially for a painter." 

He smiled softly. "I can't help it. I’ve never beat in love before." 

She had to make light of it. "And you're not in love now, Colin. You 
want to be in love and I'm conveniently near; that's all. Don't look so 
hurt. It's true." 

His smile had gone. "It isn't true at all. I've never in my life known 
anyone else so sweet and understanding as you are. I love you, Meg." 

"Please!" 

He had been blocking the doorway and now he moved sideways. The 
corner of Margaret's eyes caught die flick of something white with a 



navy blue piping, but when she turned her head there was nothing, 
only the green and scarlet garden. 

Colin gazed at her anxiously. "You must believe me, Meg. I want you 
to marry me. I'll make you happy, I promise." 

She stepped out on to the path, could see no one on the veranda, and 
turned to walk with him across the grass. "We can't talk about this 
today, Colin. All I can say is I'm not in love with you, and I don't 
believe you're in love with me. What you feel isn't enough, even if I 
felt the same.. 

He broke in urgently. "It's all been terribly unfortunate, because 
you've known my circumstances from the beginning. You feel that 
I’ve made myself love you, that all I have in mind is appeasing my 
father so that I can get away, but it isn't that. You've become part of 
my life now, Meg. I can’t live without you." 

"That isn't true," she answered as steadily as she could. "Your 
painting, the idea for yourself as a painter, means more to you than 
anything else. You want me to be the means to your end in life, but I 
can't do it. If in my anxiety not to hurt you I've led you to believe 
anything else, I'm deeply sorry." 

He had gone pale and a nerve twitched in his jaw. "You’re not going 
to let me down? You wouldn't do that!" 

"You’ve been taking me for granted, Colin. I've never made any 
promises, and never shall." 

"But you must!" He was anguished, demanding as a highly-strung 
man can be demanding when his desires are threatened. "You won't 
be committing yourself drastically if we become engaged, but it 
would make all the difference to our relationship. I can't stand 



uncertainty -1 never have been able to stand it. And I can't give you 
up!" 

She was trembling, not heeding the fact that they were walking away 
from the tennis court, in the direction of the orchards. "You can't give 
up something you've never had. There's nothing more to say, Colin. I 
can't be engaged to you because I shan't ever marry you. That's all." 

In agonized accents he whispered, "Doesn't it mean anything to you - 
that I adore you?" 

He said much more, in a voice so hoarse that it was hardly 
recognizable. And at last they faced each other under an acacia tree, 
and he saw that she was as white and wretched as he was himself. The 
pain of the two of them seemed to pierce him like twin knives. He 
turned about and left her, and within minutes she heard the sound of 
his car drawing out on to the road. 

Slowly, she made her way bade to her bedroom and gathered the 
racket she had borrowed. She walked across the garden to one of the 
benches outside the tennis court and sat down beside Helen Durrant. 
She felt drained, yet relieved that she had had the courage to speak 
her feelings to Colin. 

A few yards away Nicholas stood talking to Bill Durrant and Coralie. 
The redhead looked young and goddess-like; she had a golden tan, 
her legs were slim and beautiful and from her shoulders hung a loose 
white jacket which barely showed the hem of her tennis frock. And ... 
yes, the white flared skirt had a narrow binding of navy blue. 



CHAPTER IX 


A day or two later Margaret had a letter from Edward. He told her 
that Vera had permanently relinquished her flat ; and he hadn't been 
able to discover her address. However, perhaps Meg would pass on 
the information that he had found it expedient to close his clinic and 
take a post as physiotherapist to a large hospital up-country. He felt 
that Vera ought to know in case she was approached by former 
patients. He gave an address where he could be communicated with 
in future, if necessary, and hoped Meg would not go bade to England 
without giving him the chance to wish her bon voyage. 

She wrote to Vera at the hotel from which her cousin had written and, 
after long hesitation, endosed Edward's letter. In that particular 
direction there was nothing more she could do. 

Mrs. Harben's wrist was slow in healing, and it annoyed her so much 
that she was becoming very useful with her left hand. "Old bones!" 
she said crossly. "This would happen before I've made the last of the 
preserves." 

"You can tell me what to do," offered Margaret, "though how you're 
going to use up all the jars of stuff I don't know. The cupboard is 
pretty well full." 

"It’s all fresh this year," said Mrs. Harben, bridling. "We don't go in 
for tinned foods at Soetfontein!" 

"All right, let’s get down to it. What do we do first?" 

"Green figs - second crop; makes a grand preserve. Then the last 
peaches - the yellow, and if we have time some lemon marmalade. 
The peeling will stain your hands!" This last was exclaimed almost 
triumphantly, as if the housekeeper were sure it would daunt the 
younger generation. 



"I don't mind; we have cleansers. I'll get Jeremy to help me pick the 
figs." 

Grudgingly, Mrs. Harben agreed that Jeremy wasn't underfoot as he 
used to be. "Not so listless, either. He tried to sing a song you taught 
him yesterday, and I don't think he has a bad ear for music. I never 
knew a boy like him, though. He’s so quiet." 

"I'm afraid he lost his babyhood, and he won't quite find himself till 
he gets among other children of his age. That's why I push him on 
with his reading and writing; it'll give him a good start if he’s slightly 
ahead of others when he goes back to school - make him proud." 

Rather tartly, Mrs. Harben said, "You bother too much about the way 
he feels. Children have to learn to adapt themselves. I told Mr. 
Grange that when he first suggested having someone here to look 
after the child." 

"But that, Harby, was because you didn't care for the idea of having 
another woman about the place!" 

The housekeeper gave a tight smile. "Perhaps. I thought Mr. Grange 
would get hold of one of these strong-minded, middle-aged women. 
That's the way he talked." 

Margaret smiled. "And I've turned out to be much less dangerous." 

The grey head nodded. "And not very sensible, if I may say so." She 
busied herself, ostensibly chasing a fly with her left hand. "Men are 
queer creatures. They never see what's under their nose unless it's 
touched up and glamorized. Why don't you wear something startling 
once in a while? Still, I daresay it’s too late now." 


"Too late?" Margaret swallowed on the sudden huskiness in her 
throat. 



"That Miss Morne," said Mrs. Harben disparagingly. "She was here 
nearly every night while you were away, and they both went to Mr. 
Deventer's over near Cathcart for the week-end. Mr. Grange is out 
with her even now - didn't you know? "Margaret looked at her watch. 
"Isn't he working?" 

"He doesn't work all the time - doesn't have to. They've gone to a 
stock sale south of Callenbosch. I suppose they'll be getting married. 
When they do, I'm moving over to the cottage!" She glanced at 
Margaret's fingers, automatically peeling figs. "I wonder if she'll fill 
his preserve cupboard for him?" 

"Well" - her throat was still hot and dry - "she'll start off with a 
well-filled one, won't she?" 

Margaret's brain continued to work with precision and clarity upon 
the job she was doing. The syrup was simmering and thickening, it 
received the figs and bubbled over them. The jars stood warming on 
the rack above the stove, and the screw tops lay set out on the table. 
She shifted the jars on the shelves to make way for new arrivals, 
washed the baskets which had held the figs and stood them in their 
place in the big-walled pantry. 

Then she went along to make sure that everything was tidy in the 
living-room. There, she folded a newspaper that Jeremy had spread 
over the floor, regrouped the flowers and unnecessarily shifted an 
ashtray. She took a book from the case and leafed through it, and was 
still holding it ten minutes later, when Nicholas came in. 

He looked at her and lit a cigarette, without speaking. His face was 
grim and set and she felt her own face hardening, defensively. She 
closed the book and put it back among the others, picked up the 
newspaper as if she were going to take it with her. 


Just a minute," he said. 



Her pulse jumped and she knew an impact of warning. "Yes?"' 


"I learnt something rather distasteful this afternoon - from Coralie. 
Don’t blame her for telling me. She tried to make me promise I 
wouldn't do anything about it, it’s too serious for that. She saw Colin 
Winton in your bedroom last Sunday." 

She creased the newspaper hard between her finger and thumb. 
"That’s right," she said, with a cool tremor in her tones. "She was 
snooping. I think she followed him round the corner of the house in 
the hope that he might do something indiscreet" 

The skin over his cheekbones darkened. "That’s a poor get-out - to put 
it on to Coralie. You don’t deny it?" 

"Would you believe me - against Miss Morne?" 

"No, I don’t think I would, particularly as you’re so hot in Colin’s 
defence. How do you think I felt - hearing about that kind of thing?" 

"You felt very angry. You find it easy to get angry with me, so I 
expect it amounted almost to a fury. Yon didn’t decide to wait and ask 
me for an explanation; that would have been placing too big a burden 
on my honesty - and on your own tolerance." 

"You’re purposely evading the point," he said curtly. "You knew it 
was wrong to allow him into your room, so you kept quiet about it." 

"He didn’t come right into the room at all. We were hardly inside the 
doorway and the whole incident didn’t take more than five minutes. If 
you remember, he didn’t stay to play tennis." 

"He didn’t come to play tennis - he wasn’t invited." The clipped words 
came out very evenly. "I hadn't any notion at all that he was here last 
Sunday; I wouldn’t know now if Coralie hadn’t mentioned it, purely 



by accident. It seems to me that I have a right to know what's going on 
in my own house." 


Margaret's fingers were rolling the paper nervously, and her voice 
was low. "I thought you were aware he'd been here, and I also thought 
you'd have guessed what he came for. He... he asked me to marry 
him." 

"And you refused," he stated, but with a query in his inflection. 

"Yes, I refused." 

"Unmistakably?" 

"I think so. He was hurt, but I'm sure he believed." 

"Why didn't you tell me all this ? " 

"Because... well, because I was hurt, too." 

With an ironic twist to his mouth he said, "Too bad. I suppose that 
explains the frightful game you played." 

Margaret looked fleetingly at the lean arrogant face. Her heart had 
contracted and was cold. "I'm not insensitive to another's pain," she 
said. "You may not credit this, but I wish I were in love with Colin, so 
that I could give him the thing he craves. You see, I don't ridicule his 
ambitions because I believe them natural, and he'd love me as much 
as it's in him to love anyone." 

His smile was tight and unpleasant. "Then why can't you find it in 
your heart to give in to him? A man of his type is all you're capable of 
loving, I daresay, and he wouldn't count it against you that you've 
already spent part of yourself on some other man!" 



Her eyes were dark, her face pale. "You can be a brute, can't you, 
Nicholas? Somehow, you always manage to keep mastery of 
everyone else and where I'm concerned you mostly do it the rough 
way. But I'd find you easier to understand if you were always a 
brute." 

"Come now" - with unsmiling sarcasm - "you must permit a man his 
moods; they provide the highlights and the shadows. We're getting 
away from the point, aren't we? How long has your bedroom been a 
salon?" 

"It's never happened before! On Sunday, I suppose, he saw the others 
arriving and tried to avoid diem. He came round the house and I 
happened to be sitting near the french window." 

His eyes narrowed. "If what you say is true - that you dismissed him 
finally and for ever - he must have been with you more than five 
minutes." 

"He was. We walked in the garden." She slapped the newspaper down 
on to the table. "Oh, go on disbelieving me! Why should I bother to 
excuse my behaviour if you're determined to believe the worst? 
Because I was once in love with someone you've always treated me as 
if I were something less than a normal woman and not to be trusted. 
You're such an exalted person yourself that I wonder you can bear to 
breathe the same air! I'm tired of you, Nicholas - tired of your 
sharpness and suspicions, of your domineering and your beastly 
cynicism." Her breath caught, and because everything hurt so much 
she said recklessly, "Next time you decide to bestow the favour of a 
kiss, pick on a woman who will appreciate it. To me, everything 
about you is hateful!" 

She didn't wait to see the effect of this outburst, but ran blindly down 
the corridor to her room. She was sickened and trembling, and 
because she had never behaved like it before it seemed as if she had 



come to the end of the world. He wouldn't forgive her, wouldn't 
forgive any woman who spoke to him like that. But she didn't care. It 
had to be said. 

That evening she gave Jeremy his supper in the kitchen and he played 
around in there while she prepared the dinner. Then he went to bed, 
Jacob served dinner for one in the living-room, and Margaret had her 
meal with the Harbens in their sitting-room, which was too hot 
tonight because the? had a fire. The house was very quiet, and she 
took it that Nicholas was smoking and reading in the living-room. 

When Joe went for his nine o'clock constitutional, Margot said good 
night to Mrs. Harben and went for a walk. 

Wandering back to die house she saw that Nicholas wasn't in the 
living-room, after all. The only light in the front came from the 
window of the room he used as an office; that meant she would be 
able to get through the hall without the risk of seeing him. She was 
nearly at the house when car beams raked the drive, and she hesitated 
abruptly, and turned towards the treacherous french window of her 
room. 

But she remembered having bolted it earlier and a hopeful twist of the 
handle only proved it. Should she wait or walk in boldly, past 
whoever it was? 

The car drew up in front of the house and Margaret saw, almost 
without emotion, that only Coralie was in it The woman got out and 
walked up into the porch. She wore green with a fur wrap about her 
shoulders, and the hair was polished gold shot with fire under the 
light. Before she could press the bell Nicholas opened the door. 


A woman of infinite variety," he said. "Are you alone? 



"Yes. Do you mind? I came to fetch you, Nick. We had dinner rather 
late, and then ... surprise! Bill's brother arrived from somewhere up 
north and he goes on again at dawn - this is his car. He said he’d like 
to see you, so we all decided to make a party of it. Bill's gone off to 
round up some of the others, and I came for you. You must come, 
Nick!" 

"Do I have to change?" 

"No, you look wonderful." 

"Thanks. You put over a compliment as though you meant it. Come 
and sit down while I have a wash. I’ve been doing the accounts." 

Margaret teetered, and turned swiftly to go round to the bade of the 
house. The back door was locked and the light had shifted from the 
Harbens’ sitting-room to their bedroom. If she knocked them up while 
the front door stood wide to the night they’d think her mad. There was 
nothing for it but to stalk boldly into the hall with her fingers crossed. 
It was too cold to stay out for long in a thin frock. 

She mounted into the porch and was already in the hall when she 
realized that the light had not gone on in the living-room. But it was 
too late to back out. Coralie, leaning back in one of the riempie chairs, 
had seen her, and she waved a negligent cigarette. 

"Been walking in the dark? You've picked up farming habits, haven't 
you?" 

"The habit of a walk before bed is fairly widespread," said Margaret 
stiffly. 


"Well, in your position I suppose one must do something. I said as 
much to Nick this afternoon." 



Margaret was unprepared for this frontal attack. In herself, she had 
checked a rising bitterness at the sight of Coralie Morne, and it hadn't 
occurred to her that the woman herself would fire a volley when 
Nicholas might show up at any moment. 

"Yes, I know you accidentally told him that Colin Winton came to my 
bedroom last Sunday afternoon," she said quietly. "You never have 
liked my being here, have you, Coralie?" 

The fur-clad shoulders shrugged. "That’s placing your own 
importance rather high. I admit I saw through you from the 
beginning, but after all, it wasn't me you set out to deceive, was it? 
My only concern has been that you shouldn't deceive Nick either." 

"I can't blame you for that. After all, one's own interests come first, 
don't they? The most amazing thing is that you should ever have 
regarded me as a competitor." 

The cigarette snapped in Coralie's fingers, spattering ash and ginger 
shreds of tobacco over her skirt as it rolled to the floor. Margaret bent 
and retrieved it, stubbed it out in the brass ash-bowl and looked down 
into the other woman's taut, enamelled face. Her heart misgave her; 
this was a frightening enemy. 

"You have a refreshing conceit," Coralie said in an undertone edged 
with anger, "but apart from that you haven't a thing. Nick doesn't see 
you as a woman at all, and if he did, he would see someone so 
colourless and ordinary that he'd pity you. Pity, do you hear! 
Somehow, you convinced him at an interview that you were capable 
of humanizing the Wells child, but you've so little to show for your 
weeks of work on him that I don't think Nick would at all mind seeing 
the back of you. Perhaps I ought to prepare you for a shock. You're 
not likely to be living at Soetfontein much longer, Miss Aston!" 



Margaret was shaking inside, but she had to keep her end up at all 
costs. "It's not a shock. The same thing had occurred to me. I'm sorry 
to rob you of your moment of triumph..." 

"But you haven't robbed me." Coralie’s voice was light and silky. 
"Some time ago I decided that both you and the child were very much 
in the way and I’ve been working quite strenuously to dispose of you 
both. I understand from Nick that the wretched brat isn’t even wanted 
by his grandmother?" 

The contemptuous allusion to Jeremy was too much for Margaret. 
"That’s so," she said. "There are just a few women in this world who 
haven't an ounce of love or compassion in them. His grandmother is 
one of them, and you're another. You came bade to Southern Hills for 
the express purpose of making yourself indispensable to Nicholas 
Grange, and it annoyed you to find the child installed with a 
governess. It occurred to you that if you got rid of one, the other 
would have to go-" 

"Exactly. At first I thought you were the one to be got rid of, but 
afterwards I realized that the outcome would be much more 
dependable if one dealt with the child." 

"I see. So you have plans for Jeremy!" 

There was a moment of silence. A door clicked, and the glitter in 
Coralie's eyes softened into a spuriously shining sweetness. She stood 
up, and turned the smile towards the approaching Nicholas. 
Margaret's throat was dogged. She lowered her head and twisted 
about, as if to pass him and go down the corridor. 

But Coralie said gaily, "Don't go, Margaret. Seeing that you're here I 
may as well tell Nick at once, so that we can all be glad about it. Nick 
darling, I’ve been thinking such a lot about poor little Jeremy, and 
now that your plans for him to go to England seem to be held up, I 




feel I must do something. After all, this situation of having him in 
your house couldn't go on indefinitely, could it? And you're not happy 
about it, are you?" 

"This is hardly the time for that sort of discussion," he answered, 
glancing from one to the other. 

"Not a discussion," she agreed easily. Her fingers fluttered, moth-like 
and pleading, over his sleeve. "But I want to tell you that I've been 
making contacts for quite a time, and after I left you this afternoon I 
made another. A former friend of Helen's has taken a bungalow near 
the river. She's a widow and has a small son of her own - and because 
she seemed like the answer to a prayer I went to see her. Nick, she'll 
be delighted to take Jeremy, and not only that - she was a 
schoolteacher and gives lessons to a few other children every 
morning. Wouldn't it be marvellous for him to go into that kind of 
atmosphere, and to have another little boy to play with?" 

"I still think it could wait till tomorrow," said Nicholas. 

"Of course," she said, smiling with those topaz eyes. "She's quite 
keen and would like to see you. I was so sure you'd jump at it that I'm 
afraid I nearly accepted for you, but I left it that you'd get in touch 
with her. You will, won't you, Nick?" 

"I'll certainly consider it - but not tonight." 

A pale, scarlet-tipped hand slid into the crook of his arm. "Of course 
not. We're off on a party. But I thought it was only fair to mention it in 
front of Margaret. She's done her best with the child, and it isn't her 
fault if he doesn't seem to have improved much." 

Nicholas said, "He's improving quite a bit. Nothing startling, but he's 
grown manners and an interest in the things about him." 



"Still," came those soft, insinuating tones, "he can't develop very far 
without young companionship. This arrangement would be ideal, 
because he'd be near enough for you to keep an eye on him while 
you're still trying to get in touch with his relatives, and yet his welfare 
will be in the hands of a responsible married woman." 

"I'll think about it," he said. Then to Margaret, "Have you been out 
without a coat? I've told you before that it's very unwise." 

Coralie had to answer even that one. She laughed. "We people from 
England are tough, aren't we, Margaret?" She drew the furs closer 
about her chin. "Ready, Nick?" 

He nodded. Margaret said, "Have you got both keys? I'll put the catch 
up." 

"Thanks. You look tired. Have some hot milk and go to bed. Good 
night." 

She replied to him, made sure the door was locked after them and 
switched off the light. She didn't lie thinking for long after she was in 
bed. She was too spent, emotionally and physically. 


When she got up next morning she stared at her face in the mirror. 
No, she didn't look too spry. Though she had slept fairly well there 
was a darkness under her eyes and her lips were pale, and she 
wondered if either had anything to do with the rawness in her chest. It 
was so silly to feel ill while the sun shone and the palms gesticulated. 
It was probably a slight chill, through going straight out into the night 
air from the Harbens' heated sitting-room. It really had been cold last 
night. 



While she made the beds and changed the flowers she wondered if 
she were going to be really ill. It didn't seem possible because 
normally she seldom caught cold, but she had some panicky moments 
of visualizing herself causing Nicholas still more trouble. Almost, she 
decided to run away to Cape Town this very day. But not quite, 
because she hadn't the energy. 

It was at about four that Vera came. Margaret was lying in a deck 
chair on the veranda while Jeremy wandered across the lawn talking 
to himself, when the little black car came through the gateway and 
swerved slowly to a halt at the foot of the steps. Margaret's heart 
leapt, half with pleasure and half with apprehension. As she struggled 
upright, she saw Vera get out on to the drive, and as usual she looked 
so normal that Margaret felt everything must come right. 

Vera said, "Well, here I am, to take advantage of your boss's offer of 
hospitality. Can you take me in?" 

For a moment Margaret didn't know what to say. Her gladness, 
tempered by the feeling of malaise, was in her voice when she 
answered, "I'm not sure, but I'm awfully pleased to see you. Why 
didn't you let me know you were coming?" 

Vera shrugged. "I didn't decide till this morning. I went to the 
shipping office and they can't offer me a passage for a month. 
Another month in that private hotel would drive me mad." 

Margaret linked her arm in Vera's. "Would it drive you mad if I were 
with you? " 

"You?" Vera gave her a comprehensive sideways glance in the 
dimness of the hall. "What does that imply?" 



Quite steadily, Margaret said, "I shall be finishing here very soon. 
There seems to be no one in England who wants Jeremy, and they've 
found a new home for him in the district.'" 

"So Nicholas doesn't need you any longer?" 

"Jeremy's still here, as you saw." She withdrew her arm. 'I'll make 
you some tea, Vera." 

"May I go with you to the kitchen?" 

"I wish you would. It's years since we parted at Bladen." 

Margaret set the kettle on the ring and Vera seated herself in a white 
enamelled chair near the table. Taking off her small hat and crossing 
her slim ankles, she looked up shrewdly at her young cousin. 

"Aren't you happy about the new arrangements?" Margaret spooned 
tea into the pot. "Don't you agree that they're rather deflating? I'm 
back where I was before I answered that advertisement." Which was 
by no means true; life was much blacker now than then. "Nicholas 
will 1 expect to pay my fare home, but I couldn't let him, of course." 

"No." Vera nodded thoughtfully. "What does he say about it?" 

"Nothing yet. Coralie Morne seems to be managing it all." 

"Ah, the redhead. How's that romance going?" 

"Normally, I believe." 

"But you'd like to see it come to grief before it goes further?" Vera 
sighed. "Don't fall for Nicholas, there's a I pet. Unless he fell for you, 
too, there'd be no future in it. What about the young artist?" 



"That's one matter which is finished with, thank : heaven," said 
Margaret. She spoke into the kitchen cabinet as she got out cups and 
saucers. "Vera, would you mind staying at the hotel in Callenbosch 
for a night or two - just until I'm certain what’s going to happen here?" 

"Of course I wouldn't mind. Have you had a cold?" 

A fuss about her physical condition would be the end, thought 
Margaret. With an attempt at flippancy, she replied, "I expect my 
voice is cracking up with emotion. Are you hungry - or will scones be 
enough?" 

"Scones will do. I stopped for a late lunch on the way. Meg, I don't 
want to pry, but if there's anything in the world I can do for you ..." 

"Yes, I know," came the steady response. "But there isn't anything, 
Vera. Now that I've broken finally with Colin, everything is quite 
straightforward. If I don’t appear to be clear about it you must blame 
Miss Morne. It's pretty galling to have her show one the door." 

"Yes, it must be." 

They drank some tea, but Margaret had no more taste for if than she 
had had this morning. Her chest was still; horribly tight and a slight 
rawness in her throat made her want to cough, though somehow she 
managed not to. 

She asked, "What did you make of the letter I sent you from 
Edward?" 

Vera bit into a scone and took her time about replying. "That he's 
closed down the clinic and taken a post up- country?" 


"That was obvious. But why should he do it? He'd have gone on for 
ever if you'd stayed." 



"Perhaps. Have you heard from him again ?" 

"No. He can't have left Cape Town yet." 

Unexpectedly, Vera said, "I wasn't very tender with Edward, you 
know. It’s funny. About almost anyone I can be objective - even about 
you sometimes, my pet - but the very thought of Edward makes me 
instantly cynical and contemptuous so that whatever he does appears 
to me to be for his own gain." 

"But that’s unjust. Edward's not like that." 

"He's either like that," said Vera, pushing away her plate, "or he's too 
good to be true. At his age it's logical to accept the first." She 
shrugged off the subject. "I've got your books and the rest of your 
clothes with me, Meg. Shall I unload them here, or take them with me 
to the hotel ? " 

"If they're in with your things it would be easier to take them, 
wouldn't it? We'll separate them in a day or two. Vera, I do hope you 
don't feel hurt about my asking you to stay in Callenbosch?" 

"Not a bit. At the moment even Callenbosch is better than Cape 
Town, and I shall be seeing you each day, shan't I?" 

"I'll get Mr. Harben to drive me in tomorrow. Before then, I hope to 
know what's been decided about Jeremy." 

Half an hour later Vera went off in her little car and ! Margaret began 
to prepare Jeremy's supper. 

So Vera was definitely going back to England, and where Edward 
was concerned she apparently had no deep regrets. It was an attitude 
of mind she would have liked to grow herself; to put South Africa and 
all it had ever implied behind one, and start afresh. It should be 



possible, at twenty- two. She wouldn't demand much of life; only a 
job and a chance of promotion. No love, no wild feelings, no 
engulfing passions. An ordered existence, without highlights and 
shadows. 

"Highlights and shadows." Nicholas had used those words about his 
own moods. 

A stab of despair pierced her spirit. It wouldn't do to start pitying 
herself. Not now! 



CHAPTER X 


Dinner was over, Jeremy in bed and the houseboy gone to his 
quarters. Margaret locked her french window and looked through it at 
the growing moon which hung in a dark velvet sky. How much longer 
would she know this view - days, or a whole week? And after that, 
weeks of waiting for a passage home. Her mother would be 
exasperated; any girl, she would say, could have made an excellent 
thing of a trip to the Cape - any girl but Margaret. To go home without 
a husband or the promise of one was the last word in humiliation. But 
Margaret couldn't think about it seriously; that aspect meant so little. 

She sipped water to allay the irritating tickle in her throat, and 
wondered if she had the courage to march in upon Nicholas. After all, 
she had a right to know his decision concerning Jeremy, and she had 
promised to take Vera some news tomorrow. They were already 
enemies, she and Nicholas; relations between them could hardly be 
worsened. 

She opened her door and looked along the corridor. The usual light 
shone in the hall and the living-room door was open, though no sound 
came from the room. She walked quietly along to the doorway, saw 
Nicholas bending over a plan which was spread over the table and 
held down by a book at each corner. He looked up. 

"Come in," he said, "I've been debating whether to knock you up. I 
don't like that little hack of yours." 

In her room she had only coughed in a stifled fashion two or three 
times; it was amazing he had heard it. She came further into the room 
and saw that he was letting the log fire die; the door had been wide so 
he was probably warm enough. 

He was appraising her with concern. "Pain high up in the chest?" he 
asked. 



"It's only slight - nothing serious. 


"No, but it can be if you don't take care." Tersely, he added, "You 
picked it up wandering round in the dark last night. I've known chaps 
to get it through camping out at this time of the year. Veld cough, we 
call it. I have a remedy for it, but it’s best taken last thing, before you 
sleep. Sit down, Margaret." 

"This isn't strictly a... a social call." 

"I didn't imagine it was, after the way you spat at me yesterday. I 
wondered if you'd come to apologize." 

He moved a chair, and because it was easier than trying to perch upon 
a dignity that was fast dissolving, she sank down into it. Now, of 
course, she was at a disadvantage, because he was still standing, and 
looking her over, keenly. 

"No apology ? " he asked. 

She took an interest in her fingernails. "You did accuse me of 
something rather monstrous." 

"Oh, no. I didn't accuse you at all. There was no need. However, let's 
leave it at that. You're tired of me, and find everything about me 
hateful." 

Margaret couldn't believe she had said just that; at its most 
impersonal it sounded bald and ungrateful. "I was upset," she told 
him. "After all, I had accomplished the major task - of telling Cohn 
where he stood. The other didn't seem very important." 

He got out cigarettes, apparently remembered her throat and put them 
away again. "I'm afraid," he said, "that you weren't quite firm enough 
with young Winton. When I met him in Callenbosch this morning he 



was blithe; he said outright that he was leaving you alone for a few 
days in order to make your heart grow fonder." Nicholas paused. "He 
was less blithe when we parted." 

"You mean... you had to do it?" 

"It was obvious he didn't intend to take 'no' from you. 

Where his ambitions are in tire balance he's like all weak young men - 
obstinate. But he won't trouble you any more." 

"Oh, dear." She was distressed. "What is he going to do?" 

"If s my guess that he'll run away for a while." 

"Were you cruel?" 

His mouth thinned slightly. "I was no more frank than you can be." 
"He's so easily hurt." 

He nodded, curtly sarcastic. "That kind recover easily, too. Ever 
thought round that?" 

Margaret was silent. She had stung him yesterday and he was finding 
it hard to forgive her. He didn't realize that for her the threat of having 
soon to leave Soetfontein loomed larger than a breach which could be 
bridged by a simple apology. 

"I came in," she said at last, "to tell you that Vera is here - at the 
Callenbosch Hotel. I saw her this afternoon." 

"At the hotel?" He must have been leaning slightly her way, because 
he suddenly straightened, and stared at her from a height. "I invited 
her to the farm, and I'd have said she was the type of woman to take 
me up on it." 



Her fingers locked together more tightly. "She was going to, but I 
asked her to go to the hotel first, until I heard your decision about 
Jeremy." 

"What has that to do with my having guests?" he asked sharply. 
"Well... the day Jeremy goes, I go, too." 

"That's understood" - with an undertone of malice. "There wouldn't 
be a thing to keep you here. However, even if the child goes to this 
woman friend of Helen's, it won't be for several days - perhaps even a 
couple of weeks. I'm not uprooting him while there's still a possibility 
of arranging a real home for him in England." 

"But his grandmother doesn't want him - it would be wicked to send 
him to her!" 

"And you don't think I'm quite ogre enough for that?" he said. 
"Thanks. I didn't tell you his passport had come through about ten 
days ago, did I ?" 

"No." She was startled. They had discussed it so many times that his 
omission was strange. In dry tones she said, "So you can send him at 
once, if you like. But... but please don't, Nicholas. This other 
arrangement would be better than letting him go where he'll be only a 
burden." 

"It's very difficult. I'll have to see the lawyer again." 

He mixed a couple of drinks and made her take one of them. Holding 
the glass, she leaned back and watched him seat himself in the chair 
on the other side of the fire. They had so seldom been like this, and 
time was running out. 



"You've been looking very tired lately," he said. "Not/ only at night. 
Do you sleep?" 

"Fairly well." 

"Been worrying about Winton ? " 

"Not since Sunday." 

"What is it then?" When she made no answer he added, with a vexed 
lift of the shoulders. "It must be a strain, living on your nerves the 
way you do. Do you ever confide in Vera?" 

"Sometimes. Not so much since she's had troubles of her own." 

"Has she?" His glance was interested, speculative. "What sort of 
troubles?" 

"I believe she's sorry she gave up the practice with Edward Craig." 
"Can't she go back with him?" 

"He's closed the clinic, but I'm sure she wouldn't go back with him if 
he hadn't. She must have been contemplating leaving him for a long 
time, because she acted very swiftly. She liked the work and when I 
first came out she adored Cape Town. I'm afraid it's something 
personal between the two of them." 

He shrugged. "It doesn't have to be. Relationships between men and 
women aren't always emotional, you know. Didn't you say that he 
came to see you at Bladen?" 

"Yes." She hesitated. "We all had lunch together, and after it I left 
those two alone. I've no idea what happened between them, but 
Edward went off suddenly, without saying good-bye. If you knew 



Edward, you'd also know that that was a terrific departure from 
custom. He just can't be rude to women." 

Nicholas drew in his lip sarcastically. "Perhaps even Edward finds 
there are limits to what he can take from one of them. Did you notice 
any differences in Vera?" 

"Very little. She did appear relieved to cut our holiday short, though, 
didn't she?" 

"I don't believe either of you were sorry," he said, a trifle acidly. "So 
Vera's troubles are only conjecture on your part?" 

"They're only based on feeling," she admitted, "and I've only her side 
of it to go upon. I had a letter from Edward last week ..." 

"You did?" - rather quickly. "Are you sure they didn't disagree about 
you ? " 

"Of course they didn't! He only wrote to me because Vera had hidden 
away in some tiny hotel. If he's anxious to keep in touch with me, it 
must be for Vera's sake. Don't you see that?" 

"No, but I'm willing to be convinced." 

She sighed. "You’re only pretending to be dense. Edward's in love 
with her." 

"Ah." He set down his glass, lounged against the klompie brick 
fireplace and folded his arms. "Here we go again. Since you've been 
here I've had more dealings with this thing called love than ever 
before in all my life. Where's your proof?" 

She lifted her hand and let it drop again. "I haven't any, unless you 
count intuition, and I don't suppose you do. I've always felt that 
Edward seemed a little ... hurt about 137 



Vera's coldness, but even though we were good friends, I couldn't ask 
him point-blank." 


"You certainly could not!" he said brusquely. "Let the man work it 
out for himself. He's not a boy." 

She nodded, a little dispiritedly. "It's not my concern, is it? But it's all 
rather a pity, because in many ways they suit each other." 

"They still may come together." 

"Vera's booked her passage. She leaves for England in a month." 
"Does Edward know?" 

"It wouldn't make any difference if he did. I'm quite sure their past 
parting - at Bladen - was final." 

"Well, I don't see that you can help. Even if you're right about Edward 
being in love with her, it seems that quite the opposite is true of 
Vera." 

"Probably," she conceded. "As far as I know she's never given him a 
chance. They met every day professionally but hardly ever socially." 
She smiled ruefully. "I used to think the only way of taking the 
business out of their partnership would be to throw them together on a 
desert island." 

"And what a test that would be!" He laughed without much humour. 
"You can't do a thing about it, Margaret. If Edward does love Vera it's 
just too bad, but he's not the first man to love where he's not wanted, 
not by a long way!" Crisply, the smile completely gone from his eyes, 
he added, "D’you know what I think about this love racket? It's a trap, 
and you're far happier out of its clutch. It blinds and humiliates, it gets 
between a man and his work, makes him angry where before he was 



tolerant. And there's no guarantee that marriage is a way out." He 
paused, and ended, very evenly, "Still, life without passions would be 
dull, wouldn't it? Even you must agree on that." 

Perhaps she was imagining the slight contempt in the last few words. 
Possibly he had purposely altered his tone, in order that the intimate 
element in their conversation might be dispersed. Whatever his aim, 
she felt the barrier slide down firmly again between them. So she 
stood up. 

"Thank you for the drink," she said politely. 

His answer was arrogant. "Come again. Your education isn't yet 
complete." 

"I can't take your sort of instruction in very large doses." 

"Never mind. Maybe you get the general idea. About your cousin." 
"Yes?" 

"Have her transfer up here tomorrow. I have to go away for a few 
days, so the place will be yours." 

"It's very good of you. Vera will be pleased." 

"Well, so long as Vera's pleased ..." He left it at that. 

She got as far as the door, murmured, "Good night" and went out. 

In her room it was suddenly too quiet. A big furry moth banging 
against the shade of the lamp she had left glowing seemed to 
accentuate the stillness. 

There was a tap at the door and she turned quickly. Nicholas came in 
carrying a bottle and a spoon. 



"The cough remedy," he said. "Two teaspoonfuls, and another if you 
should awaken in the night. I have to get off early in the morning, but 
I'm seeing Harben tonight, to tell her that if you're still hacking 
tomorrow she must call the doctor. But I think this will put you right." 

She thanked him. "I'm sure it will." 

"Anything I can get you at the coast?" 

"No, thanks. If you have time, you might bring Alice in Wonderland 
for Jeremy. I can't get it in Callenbosch." 

"All right, though why he should want that when he’s already got Meg 
in Soetfontein I wouldn't know." He tousled her light silky hair with a 
quick, rough hand. "One of these days I'm going to give you all the 
punishment you deserve! Goodnight." 

She slipped down on the side of her bed and pushed off her shoes. It 
was quiet again, but in a beautiful, mysterious way, Margaret knew 
she would deep better tonight than she had since the night of the 
storm. 


Vera moved in at lunch-time next day. A second bed was installed in 
Margaret's bedroom, and one of the wardrobe cupboards which had 
so far remained empty received her clothes and the few personal 
belongings she intended to take back to England. 

The journey home was something Margaret couldn't talk about, but 
Vera mentioned it quite often, as if it had a meaning for her quite 
beyond the fact of home-going. It was disturbing to learn that her 
cousin had tentatively booked a cabin for Margaret and Jeremy. 
Frightening, too. It brought the end so near. 



But it was good to have Vera in the house, to watch her poking 
around the living-room, admiring the studded leather and the 
portraits, the cabinet filled with pewter and Dutch copper ware which 
a Dutch ancestor had brought into the Grange family. 

Outside, of course, it was Grange land that one saw whichever way 
one looked. The bare vines, even now storing life against new 
budding, the rolling pasturelands, the rockstrewn hillsides where 
sheep fed in their hundreds, and the little river which curled its silvery 
way down to the waterfall after which the farm had been named. 
Sweet Fountain ... Sweet Waters. 

Vera enjoyed the waterfall. "So timeless," she commented. "Puts one 
in one's place. Do you come here often?" 

"It's rather far for Jeremy to walk, but we used to come here in Colin 
Winton's car. If I'd known how to drive I could" have used Mr. 
Harben's little bus sometimes; it belongs to Nicholas." 

"Why didn't you learn to drive? It was a first-class opportunity." 

"Nicholas would never have given his permission." 

"But that means he's kept you here like a prisoner!" 

"Not really. I could go into town when I liked with him or Joe. And 
none of us knew that my time here would stretch out as it has. It didn't 
seem much use making close friends." 

"You seem to have struck up a particularly warm acquaintance with 
at least one young man!" 

"That's over now, thank heaven." 

But the very next day came proof that the affair with Colin Winton 
was not quite over. 



Perhaps because she used the cough remedy sparingly and took no 
other precautions, Margaret's "little hack" took its time about clearing 
up. Vera said she knew it was nothing to be anxious about, but she 
persuaded Margaret to lie down alone in their room after lunch for a 
couple of days, while she herself rested on one of the long loungers in 
the veranda. Thus it was she who saw Colonel Winton, not Margaret. 

She was half asleep when he came, and it was curiosity which 
brought her up into a sitting position, to watch his progress up the 
drive. Vera had heard about die-hards who refused to have any 
connection with new-fangled contraptions, but these days, even in 
South Africa, it was unusual for a man to make a social call on 
horseback. He looked square and white-whiskered, ruddy-cheeked 
and dogmatic as he approached the house and stiffly dismounted. 

Vera was inwardly amused but admiring. Quite a card, this old chap. 
She wouldn't mind betting he had a spine like a ramrod. 

"Good afternoon," he said courteously. "My name is Winton - 
Colonel Winton. May I have the pleasure of a word with Miss 
Margaret Aston?" 

"Why, of course. Do sit down, Colonel. I'm Margaret's cousin. She's 
resting at the moment, but if you wish to speak to her at once, I'll call 
her." 

"Resting?" A white eyebrow cocked. "Is the young lady unwell?" 

"Just a raw throat. Is your business important? Couldn't you give me a 
message?" Vera didn't mean to be impolite to someone twice her age, 
but it had suddenly dawned upon her that this was the father of Colin, 
who had caused so much trouble. A pity if all that had to be opened up 
again. She tacked on, "Have a cigarette, or do you prefer a pipe?" 



"I don't wish to smoke, thank you. Yes, my business with Margaret is 
very important, but if she is sick in bed I wouldn't wish to risk her 
getting up. Why is she ill, do you know?" 

In Vera's opinion, this was preposterous. People didn't have a reason 
for getting ill; it just happened. But the Colonel definitely had 
something on his mind, and somehow she felt it safer for the moment 
to allow him to gather that Margaret was rather more indisposed than 
she really was. Hope I'm doing right, she thought; it would be too bad 
to let the old boy blunder through an interview with Margaret. 

"She caught a slight chill. Would you like some tea, Colonel 
Winton?" 

"No tea, thank you." He was sitting in one of the rattan chairs, not 
quite knowing what to do with himself. But apparently he reached a 
decision. "I came to tell Margaret that I've had a few lines from my 
son. Nothing much, only his address. He's in the Northern Cape, 
painting." 

"I see. I'll give her the message." 

"I also had it in mind," he said stiltedly, "to put her a personal 
question. She and my son, you know, are engaged to be married." 

Vera looked at him. Was it her imagination or did the man tremble 
slightly? She said carefully, "I hadn't heard they were engaged. Quite 
the opposite, in fact." 

"They've quarrelled." He sounded testy, impatient. "Young people 
behave badly these days, and Colin was too impetuous. As you are 
Margaret's cousin I will tell you in confidence that I was very anxious 
for this marriage. My son has foolish notions of himself as a painter, 
and marriage with such a girl as Margaret would steady him and tie 
him to the farm. I'm already fond of her, and my son has been a 



different man since he knew her. The other morning he came home 
and said all was ended between them. He threw his painting materials 
into a case and went off in the car. Since then I have spent many 
worried hours. I would have come here before, but I knew Colin 
would let me know where he was, so I waited. This matter has upset 
me considerably." 

"Naturally." 

Vera had pity for the Colonel. He was of the type whose mind, once 
made up, sets like cement. He had been so certain that his son and 
Margaret would marry that he could not now entertain any other 
possibility. Still, her first loyalty was to her cousin. Margaret had the 
impression that the matter was ended; in any case, she couldn't marry 
Colin Winton simply because his father willed it. This man must be 
made to see that. But it would have to be done kindly. 

"You know your own son, Colonel," she said diffidently. "Would you 
expect him to go off like that if he didn't believe, himself, that 
Margaret would never marry him? Don't you feel sure that to act in 
such a way he must have been convinced?" 

"Yes, I do," he returned unexpectedly, "but Colin is young enough 
and wild enough to plunge into the depths for no reason at all. It was a 
... a lovers' quarrel. Tiff, don't they call it?" 

"I'm afraid it wasn't." 

"What!" It was a small explosion; the Colonel's face went even 
ruddier. "Does Margaret feel she can't forgive him?" 

Very slowly, Vera said, "You don't understand. There were no high 
words between them. Margaret told your son flatly that she couldn't 
marry him because she didn't love him. You see, Colin assumed too 
much. He was keen to marry and please you, and Margaret turned up 



in Southern Hills just when he happened to be at a low ebb, and 
needing the sort of sympathy she was able to give. He mistook a 
woman's sympathy for love, that was all." 

Rather hoarsely, the Colonel said, "Did Margaret tell you she would 
not marry my son?" 

Vera nodded, without speaking. 

With an effort the Colonel stood up. Somehow, he managed a 
courteous bow. "I thank you, ma'am. Good day to you." 

He went down the steps and along the drive to his horse. With a 
movement somewhat heavy for so expert a horseman, he got into the 
saddle and turned his mount towards the gate. Within a minute or two 
he was out of sight. 

The incident had hurt Vera, and these days she didn't care for that 
kind of hurt; it went too far below the surface she had taken so many 
pains to harden. In a way, though, she was glad to have been alone out 
here when the Colonel called. Such an interview would have made 
Margaret terribly unhappy, and her unhappiness could only have 
prolonged the Colonel's torture. Vera knew from experience that 
there is no cut less painful than the clean cut - and that could be pretty 
exacerbating, anyway! Yes, she was dreadfully sorry for the Colonel, 
but she had, she decided, acted wisely. 

There was no real need for Margaret to know the man had called. The 
less said about it the better, in fact. She wanted to forget it herself. 

She sat on for a while, till Margaret came out followed by Jeremy. 

"Ready for tea?" she asked. 



"Yes, but Mrs. Harben said you're not to do anything more in the 
kitchen. Her wrist is fine since she’s had it strapped, and she also 
mumbled something about Nicholas seeing red if that throat of yours 
isn't absolutely right when he comes back." 

"I wish she wouldn't fuss. I feel perfectly fit." 

"When is Nicholas due back, by the way ?" 

"I'm not sure. He'll come strolling in unannounced." She leaned 
forward. "Look. Visitors." 

A car this time. Vera breathed her relief and watched the dusty station 
wagon turn in on to the drive. She saw a woman get out and knew it 
was someone she had met on her first visit to Southern Hills. Helen 
Durrant, that was it. 

Margaret went down to the path to meet her. "I hope you've come for 
tea ? " 

"Sorry, but I can’t stay," said Helen. "I've just been to town about 
some supplies that have been held up on the railway, and I got the 
station-master to let me have a bag of Nick's seed - his stuff is in, but 
ours isn't. Ours is bound to be on the next train, but we're held up, and 
I knew Nick wouldn't mind if I borrowed from him. You might tell 
him as soon as he gets back, Margaret." 

"I will. I do wish you'd have a cup of tea, though. You look so hot and 
dusty." 

"I am, my dear. Hallo," she called to Vera. "You must both come over 
one evening - when Nick's back." 



Jacob came from the house at that moment, carrying the tea tray. 
Margaret waved a hand. "See, it's ready! It won't take you long to 
drink one cup." 

"No, I really mustn't. I’ve spent all day chasing up people and 
supplies, and my house is a disgrace because the boy’s sick. Coralie 
would have to go away' just when I can do with help about the place." 

An almost imperceptible pause. "Coralie?" echoed Margaret. "Is she 
away?" 

"Didn't you know? She went with Nick to Cape Town. There was a 
big party there - a reunion of friends. We couldn't get away. Well, 
don't forget to tell Nick, or he'll be slating the railway. Cheerio." 

Vera saw Margaret turn back towards the house, noticed her sudden 
pallor and the bent head. What in the world... Her thoughts halted, 
precipitously, then began again. Coralie and Nick. The smouldering 
Titian beauty and the masterful, inflexible Nick. Vera's heart sank. 
Oh, heavens... poor Margaret. 

She got up, took the lid from the teapot and stirred the contents. 
"Smells good," she said firmly. "I'm going to have three cups." Vera 
had really stood enough for one day. 



CHAPTER XI 


Next day they took Jeremy to an agricultural show in Callenbosch. 
As a slice of busy South African country life the show was 
interesting. But Vera was inclined to be grateful and admiring for a 
very simple reason - that it had been held on this particular day of the 
year, when she and Margaret needed it so much. Walking up and 
down the lanes between the exhibits was tiring, the lunch at a 
"cookie" stall anything but sustaining, so that by the time they 
reached the farm Jeremy was nearly asleep on his feet and the two 
women were content to eat a salad, drink tea and close themselves 
into the living-room for the evening. 

It was not cold, but the fire burned lazily, and every now and then the 
logs murmured together and sent up a thin scatter of white ash. Pine 
logs they were, seasoned and aromatic. 

"I thought we'd bump into all your friends, but I didn't see one person 
I knew, even by sight.'" 

"I noticed a few distant acquaintances. The local farmers are 
interested in the show, but they're busy. I daresay most of them went 
down either yesterday or early this morning to look over the sheep 
and cattle. Some years, so I'm told, it's held on a much bigger scale, 
and then everyone takes part and there's a gymkhana and other 
events. This happens to be one of the off-years." 

The topic was exhausted, and any other, reflected Vera, might well be 
dangerous. She was beginning to mistrust herself and everyone else. 
She got further down into her chair and opened a book; Margaret did 
the same, and for a long while there was no sound save the occasional 
turning of a page and the muted noise of cicadas in the garden. 


Vera yawned. "We might go early to bed. 



"Not so very early," said Margaret. "It's already twenty to ten. Shall 
we have warm milk?" 

Vera had no time to answer, because a car drew up on the drive, doors 
slammed and a man spoke. 

"Nicholas," said Margaret in a dry whisper. 

She was poised, but white and tense. Vera's teeth went sharply 
together, and she stood up at once and switched off the main light, 
leaving only the soft glow of the lamp on the book table. That far, at 
any rate, she could protect her cousin. As it happened, she also 
protected herself. 

The main door of the house opened. Nicholas said to someone, "Ah, a 
light in the hall is as good as a lamp in the window. Drop your bag 
here." 

He came to the hall door. "Hallo, girls. How’s the throat, Margaret?" 

She murmured, "It’s better," and hated his suaveness and the tension 
he inevitably brought with him. 

And then, appearing at his side, she saw Edward. She stared at the 
long features, looked back at Nicholas and caught an infuriating 
half-wink. What in the world had he done! For quite a moment she 
couldn't take any of it in. 

Edward exclaimed, "Vera! I hadn't the smallest notion you were 
here." 

Nicholas said, "I think I did mention it, but you couldn't have heard." 
Vera said nothing, and he went on nonchalantly, "I met Edward in 
Cape Town yesterday - we both happened to be dining at the same 
club. He told me he was at a loose end till he takes up a new 



appointment on the first of next month, so I invited him over. 
Thought it would be nice for you three to be together, and pleasant for 
me to have another man in the house. He won't mind shaking down on 
the divan in my office tonight, and tomorrow we can fix it more 
comfortably for him." 

By now, Edward was right inside the room, looking distinctly 
unhappy. Desperately, Margaret moved towards the door. 

"Mrs. Harben will be in bed, so I'd better get linen and a pillow for the 
divan." And she escaped. 

She fled along the corridor and shut herself up in the long linen room. 
Somehow, she opened one of the tall white doors of the linen 
cupboard and found sheets, two cellular blankets, a pillow and two 
pillow cases. She came out into the glare of the corridor and walked 
along to the "office". The light was already on, so in a sense she was 
ready to meet the mocking gaze of Nicholas. 

He took the bed-linen from her and placed the pile on a chair, and at 
once she turned to take off the divan cover and fold it. 

"What's wrong?" he asked, with that careless air of his which had an 
underlying sharpness. "Don't you care for my strategy?" 

"I'd call it interference, in a big way," she answered. She bent to pull 
the divan away from the wall, but he anticipated her. Her hand 
brushed his and she swiftly withdrew it. 

"Would you? Yes I suppose you would, but that's because you scare 
easily. Actually, I took a great deal of trouble making a casual thing 
of it with Edward. As far as he knows our meeting last night at the 
club was purely accidental, but quite a bit of detective work had to be 
put in before it could happen. I didn't beg him to come to Soetfontein 
-1 merely told him you might not be here much longer and suggested 



he might enjoy his last week or two of freedom on a farm." His voice 
was hard. "He wasn't astounded by my generosity; he happens to be a 
South African, and therefore hospitable himself." 

Margaret shook up the divan bolster and began to lower it into a 
pillow case. "You had no right to take it upon yourself to bring them 
together. I wish to heaven I hadn't said a word to you about them! 
Vera will guess that I told you." 

"Well, let her - she can't do a thing about it now except decamp, and 
her pride won't allow her to run away. You wanted them to have 
another chance together, and now they've got it!" His eyes narrowed. 
"I did it for Vera's sake, as well as yours." 

She flung the blankets on to the bed and found him standing on the 
other side of the divan, helping to spread them and tuck in the foot. 
He was watching her mercilessly, the quiver of her mouth, the blink 
of her eyes against tears. 

Rather more gently than was his wont he said, "You live a hard life, 
little one. You wring yourself dry. I'll bet Vera's not as strung up 
about her own problem as you are." 

She looked around the impersonal little room, anything to avert 
herself from him. He came to the desk, shifted one or two things, 
unconsciously making her notice the lean brownness of his hands 
with the little golden hairs glinting upon them. Had they held 
Coralie? she wondered. Had they raked through the red-gold hair, 
slipped over her shoulders as he drew her close? Her heart grew so 
cold that she was sure they had. 


"Nicholas," she said with difficulty, "since you've been away I've 
been thinking rather deeply about my own future." 



"That's better than mulling over the past," lm said tersely. "What was 
the result?" 

"I want to leave Soetfontein as soon as possible." 

"So?" He wasn't surprised, but the tiny smile at his lips was not very 
pleasant. "Are you giving up Jeremy?" 

"It had to come some time. Coralie was right." She spoke the name 
without a tremor. "If he can't have his own relatives he needs a small 
companion and a more motherly type of guardian. However, you 
must please yourself regarding arrangements for him. I... I'm afraid I 
can't do any more." 

His eyes were as she remembered them being the first time thfey had 
met, stone grey with flecks of cold light in them. "Too bad," he said, 
and walked out. 

In the living-room, meanwhile, Vera was smoking a cigarette from 
the box on the table, and Edward was tasting the drink Nicholas had 
poured for him. They had said very little. Edward had again assured 
her that he really had not known she would be at the farm, and Vera, 
because she knew him to be truthful, had accepted the statement and 
asked what it would have mattered if he had known. There seemed to 
be no answer to this, so some time elapsed before either spoke again. 

It was Edward who put an end to the silence. "I’ve often felt I owe you 
an apology for leaving Bladen so abruptly that day." 

"That’s all right," she said. "You were justified. If anyone had treated 
me the way I treated you, I'd have done the same." 

"That’s what I mean," he answered. "With me, it wasn't in character. I 
expect you consider it weak in a man, but I prefer to reason. If we’re 



going to live under the same roof for a week or so, we'll have to be 
friends. Will you find it painful?" 

"Possibly, but I'll get through." 

"That's your philosophy, isn't it? Pain has to be endured but you don't 
let it hamper you. You're the strongest- minded woman I know, 
Vera." 

"I'm strong," she said, tapping ash into a little green bowl, "because I 
have nothing else. I never have had anything else but my own 
strength. Even as a child I was very much alone." 

"You never told me much about your childhood. I wish you had." 

Her glance at him was fleeting. "There have been many things we 
haven't told each other. After all, we were business associates." 

He nodded arid sighed, took another sip at his whisky. Then he 
looked into his glass and asked, "Would you say it’s too late to start 
from scratch?" She made no answerand he added, "If we did, I could 
tell you that that brief marriage of mine was sweet while it lasted, but 
very soon dreamlike when it was over. And I could tell you that when 
you and I first met and for some time afterwards, I was afraid of your 
poise and coolness - too afraid to risk intensifying them; that 
otherwise I'd have been frank from the start. And perhaps you could 
describe that lonely childhood of yours, and tell me why it is that 
you've ... never been in love." 

She pressed her cigarette against the inside of the bowl and dropped it 
among the ash. "Don't let's be too youthful," she said. "If Nicholas 
Grange hadn't brought you here you'd have let me go home to 
England without a word." 



"I wonder. I did take the trouble to inquire at the shipping office and 
discover that you were due to sail in about a month." 

"What does that prove?" she asked offhandedly. 

"As a lone time it doesn't prove much. Add to it the closing down of 
the clinic and the fact that I've managed to postpone starting at the 
hospital up-country for two months, and you might have something." 

"Two months!" She was roused a little. "But Nicholas said..." 

"I couldn't land myself on him for that long, could I?" 

She took another cigarette and bent forward to his lighter. "You’ve 
been needing a rest," she said. "The mountain air will do you good." 
And she went to the door to ask Margaret if there were anything she 
could do before bed. 


Jacob, of course, could not be expected to cope with still another 
guest in the house. He brought along a young "brother" who had 
never been in service before and therefore gained much pleasure from 
the novelty of stealing about the rooms of white people, handling 
their belongings and sampling their cigarettes. For Nicholas and 
Edward both Jacob and the newcomer, Mtuyi, had a wholesome 
respect, but Mtuyi could not take white women seriously, however 
strongly he might be reprimanded by them for his misdemeanours. 

From that first morning when they all had breakfast together, 
Nicholas was ordinary and accommodating. One would have said 
that it pleased him to have house guests and that he would have 
chosen none other than those present. He played the host urbanely, 
teased Jeremy and welcomed Edward's company when he set out on a 
round of the farm. 



Because it was one of those quiet, sunny days that come at the end of 
the windy season, the men returned to a lunch that had been set on the 
veranda. Edward had enjoyed his morning and said he felt hungry for 
the first time in three months. 

They had readied the coffee before Nicholas said, "Margaret, had you 
heard about Colonel Winton - his death, I mean?" 

Her hand trembled suddenly on the handle of her cup and she pulled it 
down to avoid spilling the coffee. "Death? The Colonel?" 

"So you hadn't. It seems extraordinary, but I suppose everyone knew I 
was away, and it didn't occur to them to call and tell you. I got it from 
Durrant this morning." 

"When did it happen?" 

"The day before yesterday." 

In a queerly tight voice Vera asked, "How did he die?" 

"You didn't know him. He was one of the old army type, without a 
scrap of imagination. His heart was unreliable and as he was easily 
disturbed we used to take care not to unbalance him in any way. He 
was a decent old chap, though, and I'm sorry he had to pop off in his 
prime." 

"Was it., .heart failure?" 

Margaret listened for his reply, her nerves unbearably taut. She 
thought he would say, "Yes, caused by a selfish cad of a son he 
happens to have." 

But Nicholas frowned. "I don't think so. He galloped his horse and 
was thrown. The incomprehensible part about it is that the accident 



occurred on my land, about a hundred yards from the road. I think he 
must have been on his way here." 

The news cast a blight over the table. At length, Edward suggested 
that during the afternoon the two women might show him the town. 
Both obliged with relief, and by evening the Colonel's death had 
receded a little from the household. Margaret asked no questions at 
all. She knew that Colin was now free and comfortably off, that he 
would be as happy as it was in him because the obstacle to the 
fulfilment of his desires had been removed, and he could not reproach 
himself in any way. He would be able to convince himself that his 
father's death had had no connection with his own behaviour. 

One afternoon they went to the Durrants’, and she heard that Coralie 
was still in Cape Town buying what everybody guessed to be a 
trousseau. Helen clucked about it; the money that woman could spend 
on clothes! It wasn't fair to have to live in the same house with her. 
Margaret learned with a bleak sense of thankfulness that Coralie was 
not expected back for another week. Something must surely happen 
in her own life before then! 

Edward held rather one-sided conversations with Jeremy, and took 
him up to the pool to float his boat. Later, when the four adults were 
having tea, he said he couldn't see anything in the least abnormal in 
the child. 

"You've done a good job, Margaret?" he said. 

"Oh, yes," Nicholas agreed, a thread of satire in his tones. "She's a 
wonder with lame dogs. She believes in their gaining a big idea of 
their own importance. It seems to work, too. By the way," he said to 
Margaret, as if irrelevantly, "the Winton farm is going up for sale." 


She accepted this quietly. "I thought it would. 



Haven't heard from him about it, have you? 
Not a word. Is he back?" 


"No. You puffed him up pretty far, but you couldn't give him that sort 
of courage." As if he had just voiced the merest pleasantry, he looked 
across at Vera. "Shall we take a picnic tomorrow? We might go to one 
of the lakes." 

Margaret knew infallibly that had she been alone with him then he 
would have said something devastatingly bitter. His agreeable 
surface covered a black mood which had neither deepened nor lifted 
since he had returned from Cape Town. Perhaps he had hated having 
to leave Coralie there, perhaps they had not parted too happily and 
she had not written. 

But next morning he had a letter from her. Margaret knew it was from 
Coralie because she was sitting in the front of the car when he came 
out of the post office and dropped the mail between them, and there 
the letter lay on top of the pile, faintly fragrant and inscribed in a 
slanting feminine hand. 

Edward and Vera were in the back of the car with Jeremy, the picnic 
basket and rugs were in the boot, and it was proposed that they should 
travel fifty miles, to one of the loveliest lakes in this part of the Cape. 

To Margaret, the letter lay between herself and Nicholas like a third 
potent person. She couldn't look his way without seeing it, couldn't 
stare out of the window without knowing it was there, a smiling and 
powerful threat at her side. 

At last they came to the lake, a stretch of cool blue-grey water held in 
a thick green bowl. He found a stony beach which no one else seemed 
ever to have trod, and parked the car in a small grass clearing above it. 



Doves cooed in the trees, dassies scampered into hiding, and Jeremy 
announced that rabbits with long ears must look right silly. 

They spread the rugs and a tablecloth, unpacked Mrs. Harben's 
packets of galantine, vegetables and rolls and left the fruit tarts and 
cheese in their cool tins for a while. Except for Jeremy, the meal took 
a long time, and Vera did most of the serving. Margaret leaned back 
on an elbow just above Nicholas. She could see thick hair and part of 
a strong brown jaw, the massive shoulders in a white silk shirt, tough 
brown knees below his shorts, and fine calf shoes. Comparatively, 
Edward was slim and ascetic in appearance. Even on a picnic he was 
a townie; more so than Vera, who looked charming in lilac linen. 
Perversely, Margaret had put on an old skirt and a white blouse. Plain 
Meg, in spite of the nonsense. 

Jeremy wanted to make a raft. "Couldn't we, Meg? Couldn't we? 
There’s planks along there, and if we could find some string ..." 

It sounded precarious, but she got up to prove she was interested, and 
Nicholas said, "You don't ask a woman to make you a raft, Jeremy. 
She’d land you in the deeps." And he, too, got up and wandered down 
the bank to where the little boy was tugging at a plank half submerged 
in mud. 

Left more or less alone, Vera and Edward put the plates together and 
packed them back into the basket. She folded the cloth and got into a 
more comfortable position on the rug. He sat about a yard away, one 
knee drawn up and his arm about it. 

"Give me a cigarette," she said; 

Her tone made him turn and look at her. "You smoke too much," he 
commented. "You never used to get through so many cigarettes in a 
day." But he opened his case and offered it. 



"One must do something," she answered, "or the inactivity would get 
one down." 

'Are you sure it’s inactivity?" Without pausing he went on, "I'm not 
probing, Vera. I just want you to be happy." 

She was silent for a long time. The voices of Jeremy and Nicholas 
floated up, though neither of them was to be seen. A craft had 
appeared at the other end of the expanse of water, a home-made affair 
from which three coloured youths were fishing. Somehow, those 
fisher-boys completed the peace of the scene. 

On a note of strain, Vera said, "I'm rather worried, Edward. I'm used 
to having to keep everything to myself, but this grows with keeping. 
Do you mind if I tell you?" 

"I want you to," he said urgently. "Tell me now." 

She looked over the grassy, pebbly slope to the edge of the lake, and 
said starkly, "I believe I killed that man - Colonel Winton." 

For a moment Edward was stunned. "My poor dear," he murmured at 
last. "At the inquest it was proved that he died of heart failure due to a 
sudden fall from his horse. What are you trying to say?" 

She explained it all slowly but completely. Perhaps his coolness, his 
utter refusal, even in silence, to believe her own estimate of herself, 
helped to make her put it so clearly. 

"I could see he was the sort to lose his temper quickly so I was extra 
careful," she ended. "But I made sure that when he left he had no 
doubts." 

"You weren't aware he had heart trouble. You've nothing to reproach 
yourself with." 



"I've had hospital experience. I ought to have guessed that with a 
complexion like his there was the possibility of an erratic heart" 

"But the horse threw him." 

"It threw him because he was riding madly, and he was riding madly 
because of what he'd just learned from me." 

"But look here" - Edward turned to face her - "you did your duty, and 
I think you did it beautifully. Had Margaret been there he might have 
created more of a scene - might even have died before he got on to his 
horse. You did exactly what I would have done myself in similar 
circumstances." 

"I wish I could believe that." 

"You may believe it. It’s absolutely true. There was no alternative for 
you, Vera, because Margaret was bound to come first with you. 
Nicholas told me a little about this Colin Winton and his desire to 
marry Margaret as a kind of get-out. He said he thought the old chap 
must have been on his way to the farm to see him, because it seems 
that Nicholas gave Colin a good idea of his own worth the same day 
that the young fellow cleared off. Nicholas said outright that the 
Colonel's death was caused by his son." 

"I suppose it's silly to keep blaming myself for something that can't be 
altered." 

"Not only silly," he said firmly. "It's wicked. If the Colonel was really 
so set on the match it was inevitable that before the matter ended he'd 
have a serious collapse. The son was afraid of it, too, and I shouldn't 
be surprised if that was one of the reasons he bolted. He didn't want to 
be on hand when it happened, because he's the type who would never 
live it down, inside himself." He smiled suddenly. "You hardly enter 



into it at all, my dear. Your few words were the last pebble of the 
avalanche, not the first." 


"Ought I to go on keeping it to myself?" 

"You've told me; now forget it entirely ... please!" 

Vera pressed the cigarette into the earth. She felt Edward's hand over 
hers on the grass, and briefly she turned the hand and pressed his 
before withdrawing it. 

"Thanks," she said. "You've been a great help." 

"You do promise to forget it? " 

She nodded, still looking towards the lake. "Just speaking about it has 
helped tremendously. I've never let anything get such a hold on me 
before." 

He let some seconds pass before saying, "Maybe you're becoming 
more vulnerable." 

She didn't refute this, but because she kept her face away from him he 
leaned back on the rug, so that he was lower, and half behind her. He 
could see the fine line of her cheekbone, the graceful curve of her 
neck. 

Quite evenly he asked, "Why didn't you go to Nicholas about this? He 
would have put it more or less as I have, though possibly with more 
force; he'd have disposed of your fears, anyway." 

"Yes, he would, but it would have meant laying myself a little bare. 
Nicholas might have mocked, or been derisive if he'd discovered that 
my mental fibre isn't quite so tough as it seems. I like him very much, 
and I wouldn't care to be at his mercy." 



But you don't mind being at mine?" he queried steadily, 


He saw her lip go between her teeth, and his heart moved with 
tenderness and a kind of pity. She was so alone, so stubborn, and in 
some ways, in spite of herself, so young. 

"You and he are very different," she said. "I've never known you to be 
unkind, but he's like I am— only much more so." 

"I'm glad you did speak to me about it, anyway," he said, and fell 
silent. 

The others were coming back. Nicholas was saying, "Next time we'll 
taking tools and camp-fire equipment. You can be Sinbad and I'll be 
the Old Man of the Sea." 

Prosaically, Jeremy answered, "I'm afraid I couldn't hold you on my 
back for very long. Besides, what will Meg be?" 

"We'll change the story and introduce a pretty girl castaway." 

"She'll have to have curly hair." 

"Not on your life. Any girl can have curly hair, but only our Meg has 
genuine floss silk. Want a piggy-back over the stones?" 

Vera moved. She turned her face quickly towards Edward, and in 
low, hurried tones she said, "Your time is nearly up. We might go off 
somewhere alone tomorrow." 

Shaken by this sudden response to his silent plea for a sign, he said at 
once, "I'll fix it. Just leave it with me." 

The breeze came oddly loud to his ears. He would have liked to make 
her meet his eyes, to say something that would send the blood rushing 
into the pale skin of her neck and perhaps even bring a smiling tear to 



her eyes. But the little boy was there, planting himself between them 
and explaining that you can't make a raft unless you have the tools. 
Arid Edward had to remind himself that, anyway, the time for testing 
hadn't quite arrived. 



CHAPTER XII 


The cable from London arrived at about noon next day. An African 
boy, the servant of one of Nicholas' friends in town, brought it with an 
accompanying note which read: "Picked this up for you at the post 
office, Nick. Thought you might like to have it right away." 

Margaret gave the boy an orange drink and some cake and watched 
him set off on the long bicycle ride home. She turned the pink 
envelope about and decided it had come from the lawyer's agent; in 
London. Had Granny grown a conscience? Or had Nicholas asked 
them to telegraph some small item of information? She had the 
feeling that he wouldn't tell her, whichever way it was. She placed the 
telegram in a conspicuous place on the hall table and went to the 
kitchen to help Mrs. Harben.’ 

When Nicholas came in for lunch that day he read the three pages of 
the telegram and put it in his pocket. Because the sky looked 
uncertain the meal was served in the living-room, and it followed the 
pattern of the meals which they had all shared during the past week. 
Jeremy ate his portions and slid out into the garden, and eventually 
the rest pushed back from the table with their coffee, and lit 
cigarettes. 

Nicholas talked desultorily of the re-thatching of his sheds, the 
despatch of the last of his wool and the possibility of more rain, which 
was not yet needed. He wanted to know what the others intended to 
do during the afternoon. 

Edward said, "Vera's car has developed some minor trouble. I thought 
of taking it into the Callenbosch garage this afternoon. And I might 
telephone the garage in Cape Town where my own car is parked, just 
to make sure they have it fit for the road." 

"Fine," said Nicholas. "Vera will go with you, I suppose?" 



I think I should, as it's my car that has to be doctored. 


For all the world as if it had just entered his mind, Edward remarked, 
"If we can find a roadhouse serving dinner we might stay out - so long 
as it’s all right with you, Nick?" 

"Of course it's all right. As tomorrow is your last day we'll arrange a 
little party. I'll send a few messages round." 

"It's very kind of you." 

"Exceptionally kind," put in Vera, giving Nicholas a shrewd, oblique 
glance. 

The grey eyes glinted slightly. "Think nothing of it. I'm a kind man. 
Aren't I, Margaret? " 

Margaret knew no reply was expected. She got up. "I'll tell Jacob he 
can clear away," she said, and went from the room. 

A few minutes later she found Vera in the bedroom getting ready to 
go out. There was nothing about her cousin to suggest that this day 
was any different from the rest; Vera was always smartly turned out 
and her pale colouring seldom varied. Margaret said good-bye to her, 
wondered and hoped a little as she heard the car leave the drive. She 
knew nothing whatever about cars, but it didn't sound as though there 
were much wrong with Vera's. It would be wonderful if... 

Margaret found her lashes suddenly wet. Self-pity, she told herself 
fiercely, and that was something she refused to wallow in. She had 
always tried her utmost to be an individual and she would go on 
trying, even if she did have to be entirely alone for a while. 

This would be as good a time as any to look through Jeremy's 
wardrobe. If he was going among strangers it might be necessary to 



buy him a few more pairs of pants and shirts. She herself had 
practised small economies rather than buy him more clothes, because 
he was beginning to grow fast. 

She gathered up a pile of this underwear from a drawer, took the 
small workbox from her own room and carried the lot out to the 
veranda. And there she paused, precipitately, for Nicholas was spread 
out in one of the long chairs, reading a newspaper. He gave her a 
long, speculative glance and got up to arrange a chair for her near the 
table. He looked down at the heap of vests and other articles she had 
dropped and poked them over with his forefinger. 

"What do you propose to do with these ? " 

"There isn't much mending," she said with reserve. "I never put 
anything away needing repairs, but sometimes the boy does. I just 
want to make sure." 

"I never thought of you doing his mending," he said a trifle abruptly. 
"Don't do any more. We'll buy him a good supply of new things." 

"That’s absurd. None of these are in bad condition." 

"Well, you're not to mend them!" Perhaps he realized that his voice 
was rather sharper than the subject under discussion warranted, for he 
added, "I haven't so much minded having the child around; I just don't 
care for the upheavals he causes." 

"He causes fewer than most children. He’s no trouble." 

"Where is he now ? " 

"Mtuyi is playing with him in the back stoep." 

Nicholas was still standing, and now he leant back on a pillar of the 
veranda, his hands in his pockets, regarding her. His heel was 



crushing one of the scarlet blossoms in the border, but she dared not 
mention it. What she did say was, 

"I thought you'd gone back to work." 

"Or you wouldn't have come out here," he finished for her. "I stayed 
at home because we have a telegram to discuss." 

"The one from England? Has it anything to do with me?" 

"Read it for yourself." 

He opened the three sheets and put them on the table in front of her. 
She stared at the large type for a moment, unseeing, and then she 
began to read what amounted to a brief letter. The sender had been 
too keen on achieving sense to bother with economy. 

Have only today heard through lawyer that my brother has died 
and his child is practically orphaned. Understand maternal 
grandmother is against Jeremy's coming to England but am 
determined to fight any obstacle and adopt him. There is no 
other claimant. Am leaving England by air tomorrow arriving 
Cape Town in three days. Please contact me at Blaize Hotel as 
soon as possible. Will bring all credentials. Please believe that 
I already love Jeremy dearly. 

The signature was "Rachel Wells Mallard". 

Having sorted out the sense from the many "Stops," Margaret looked 
up, stunned. Her voice was shaky with surprise and pleasure. "It's the 
best news ever, isn't it? He really is wanted, at last." 

"I hope it's genuine," he replied a little grimly. 

"I think it is. She must be Auntie Ray." 



You've heard of her - from Jeremy? 


She nodded. "She's the only adult person he’s ever mentioned. She's 
never missed sending him presents for his birthday and at Christmas, 
and because of that she means something special to him. He doesn't 
know anything about hem When you told me his grandmother's 
address was the only one you had I tried to get out of him 
whereabouts in England this Auntie Ray lived, but he had no idea. 
Too young to have taken it in, I suppose." She turned again to the 
telegram. "It came from East Grinstead, so she lives in the country. 
I'm so glad." 

His shoulders lifted. "She's coming by air, which means she's keen, 
but I don't think we'll let Jeremy see her till we’ve weighed her up. I 
hope for the little chap's sake that it will turn out well." 

"So do I," she said from the depths of her heart. "If I'd thought about 
it, this is just what I'd have wished. She's married, you see, because 
her name is Mallard, and even if she hasn't a child of her own, she'll 
be closely related to Jeremy, so that he'll feel he belongs, and that will 
make up for many things. Besides, he'll have companionship at 
school." 

"Run ahead, don't you?" he commented cynically. "I shouldn't build 
too rosy a picture till we're sure of the woman." He paused. "The 
telegram was sent off yesterday, so she leaves today and arrives on 
Friday. I'll go down and see her on Friday evening. She'll probably 
prefer not to be met at the plane." 

"Will you bring her here ? " 

"No." His teeth went together decisively. "You may have noticed that 
problems don't work out too well under this roof; Besides, if she's 
here he may regard her as only a guest. If I like the look of her on 
Friday, I'll take the two of you in on Saturday or Sunday, and you can 



spend a week or so at the Blaize Hotel together. That way, you can 
leave Jeremy alone with his aunt for long spells and watch his 
reactions." 

"But we may as well go with you on Friday, to save you a journey." 

He sounded sour. "I've tolerated quite a bit for Jeremy's sake. An 
additional journey to Cape Town is an infinitesimal extra, I can 
assure you. My suggestion is the sensible one." 

"Very well," she said. 

For a minute or two they were silent. He looked down the garden 
towards the tecoma hedge and for Nicholas his expression was almost 
moody. Moody and vexed, she thought, and her heart moved with 
love for him. 

Then she hardened. He wasn't thinking about the telegram from 
England; that wouldn't make him like this. In Margaret's knowledge 
there was only one thing that would. The mention of Cape Town had 
brought Coralie vividly before him. Possibly he had had to force 
himself to remain at Soetfontein while she skimmed the surface of the 
fun to be had in the Tavern of the Seas. Yes, that was why he wouldn't 
take Margaret and Jeremy on Friday. He had other plans. 

Unsteadily, she said, "Perhaps, after all, it would be wise to get him 
some new clothes. I'll pick out the best of these and send the rest to a 
mission." 

"Give the whole lot to Joe," he said. "Our own boys' children may as 
well have the benefit of them. And, Margaret ... try to regard this 
objectively. I know you've become very fond of Jeremy, but keep 
reminding yourself that if this aunt is the right sort of person he'll be 
thoroughly happy with her." 



She gave him a brittle smile. "Don't worry about me, Nicholas. You 
forget that my home is in England, and East Grinstead isn't far from 
London." 

His mockery was sharp and taut. "Ah, so I do! You have cosy times 
ahead, little Meg. I believe Colin Winton is making for London, too." 

After which he stepped over the flower border and down into the 
garden, and walked along the drive to his car. 

Margaret at once gathered up the clothing and took it indoors. With 
pale cheeks and a tight heart she made out a list of articles that Jeremy 
would need, and examined his shoes and sandals to see if they 
required repair or replacement. She had forgotten Vera and Edward, 
forgotten everything save the fact that her time in Southern Hills was 
now definitely limited. 

While a mechanic was spending an hour on the engine of Vera's car, 
she and Edward had tea in the Callenbosch Hotel. He talked of his 
new appointment. He thought such a change would be good for him, 
besides leaving him more freedom. With his own practice he had 
been terribly tied, so that even a short holiday had to be worked out to 
die last detail. As physiotherapist to a hospital he would have a male 
assistant and be guaranteed full holidays, which, after so many years 
of intensive work, he felt he had earned. 

They had picked up the car from the garage and he was driving it out 
on to one of the mountain roads, when she asked, "Why didn't you say 
you felt private practice was becoming too exacting? You must have 
noticed it before." 

He looked at her sideways. "I was on the point of giving up when I 
met you, but when you were willing to come in as a partner the 
outlook changed, and on the whole I found life easier, if still 
restricted. You worked fairly hard, you know, Vera." 



With a queer inflection she said, "So you actually manufactured the 
partnership at a time when you'd been considering closing down?" 

He nodded at the road ahead, and answered very quietly, "I've told 
you before that from the beginning you had a profound influence on 
me. You simply have to believe it." 

"I think I do." Her gaze intent upon the rocky undulations visible 
through her window, she said, "How different everything might have 
been if you'd been honest with me from the start." 

He slowed. "I was honest with you in everything that mattered. 
Possibly I didn't give quite enough thought to how a woman might 
feel about a previous marriage, but you must remember that that 
marriage was so short that after a year or two it seemed to have been 
hardly more intimate than an engagement. After all, I'm not a boy. 
Any normal man of my age has at least been engaged or on the point 
of it. You must see that, Vera." 

"I wish it weren't so painful," she said in low tones. 

They were hardly moving at all now. "Is it painful?" he queried 
urgently. "In a way, I'm glad it is. I don't want you to be hurt, but I do 
want you to feel. It's been like a nightmare, and even now I hardly 
dare hope." 

After a moment's silence she said, "Don't let's talk about it. We 
haven't been out on a jaunt together for more than a year. Let's see if 
it's possible for us to be ordinarily happy and carefree." 

He brushed her fingers with his own, and then put on speed. "All 
right, that suits me very well. But if you should have a spare second, 
you might think over whether you'd rather live in married quarters or 
rent a bungalow!" 



Vera was not entirely happy, not yet. Perhaps subconsciously she had 
felt cheated for too long to find sudden joy in this new relationship 
with Edward. But all her life she had discovered that the best things 
were those for which one had to work and wait, and sorrow a little. 
Too, there was her anxiety about Margaret, who would soon be going 
home to England. 

It was about ten when they got back to the farm that night. Margaret 
had gone to bed, but Nicholas told them about the cable from England 
and the arrangements he had made. He was offhand, and Vera raised 
her brows to indicate to Edward "I told you so!" She had a drink with 
the two men and said good night. 

Margaret was reading in bed. She asked if they had enjoyed their 
outing, and said yes, it was marvellous about this aunt of Jeremy's, 
and what a pity it was that Nicholas had not known her address at the 
beginning; so much trouble could have been saved. Heartache, too, 
guessed Vera, as she got into bed. 


The party the following night was quietly lively. There were eight 
guests, which meant a dozen to eat the buffet supper prepared by Mrs. 
Harben and Margaret. They played .a few card games, danced and 
told tall stories, sang Afrikaans songs to the inexpert 
accordion-playing of Bill Durrant and finished up drinking nightcaps 
on the porch. 

Everyone wished Edward well in his new venture, and he awkwardly 
told them they were all much kinder than he deserved because he had 
deceived them; he wasn't starting in his new post for another two 
months. 


"Then there's no need for you to leave tomorrow morning," said 
Nicholas at once. 



"After a farewell party like this," stated Edward simply, "I wouldn't 
have the nerve to stay. But I'll come back for a long week-end in a few 
weeks' time, if I may. I've already arranged to be with friends at the 
coast tomorrow night." 

Good nights were said and the cars drove away, Margaret collected 
glasses and plates while Vera leaned close to the window, smoking 
and staring out at the night. The two men came back into the room, 
and Nicholas shoved ashtrays together on a table. 

"Well, we seem to be breaking up," he said. "I suppose Margaret has 
told you about our plan for Jeremy. What are you going to do till your 
ship sails, Vera?" 

There was just a few seconds' silence before Edward said, "Vera isn't 
going home, after all." 

Margaret stood very still, holding a glass. Nicholas looked from 
Edward to Vera's expression of startled embarrassment, and laughed. 

"That’s great news. Nothing to add to it?" 

"Nothing at all," said Vera. 

Smoothly, but not too emphatically, Edward said, "Those friends of 
mine at the coast have also invited Vera. It would save a lot of trouble 
if she and I went together tomorrow, and changed her car for mine in 
Cape Town." 

Margaret spoke at last. "We haven't packed for you, Vera. Shall we 
do it tonight ? " 

"Too late," said Nicholas. "There'll be plenty of time in the morning." 

Margaret picked up the tray full of glasses and he took it from her, so 
she gathered the ashtrays and preceded him to the kitchen. His eyes, 



as he met hers in the dun light left by Mrs. Harben, were glinting but 
without humour. 


"It seems my interference paid dividends," he said. "You get your 
wish, little one, and Vera stays to be a good wife to Edward." Then, 
malice back in his tones, "Don't you wish you were staying, too? Pity 
we can't find another like Edward, but his sort don't come in pairs." 

' How right you are," she said. "He's the nicest man I know. Good 
night." 


Even though the two women spent more than an hour packing Vera's 
belongings next morning, Margaret learned nothing more of her 
cousin's plans. There was certainly a change in Vera; her mood was 
light with a faint uneasiness lurking behind it, and she talked much 
more than usual. It was right at the end, when Jacob came to carry the 
cases outside, that she touched Margaret’s shoulder and looked at her 
with affection. 

"If you do go to the Blaize Hotel I'll get in touch with you there. If 
not, I'll write here. I know just how you're feeling, Meg - perhaps 
more so than you think - and if there's anything at all I can do to make 
you happy ... well, I'll do it. Promise me you won't take any drastic 
steps without telling me first?" 

Margaret tried lightheartedness. "How does one measure a drastic 
step? I certainly won't go home without saying good-bye to you." 

Margaret had very little more to do with Nicholas before he left for 
Cape Town on Friday afternoon. He was out with Joe until three, and 
came in only to change and put the bag Mrs. Harben had packed into 
the back of the car. He ruffled Jeremy's hair, gave Margaret a 
sardonic "So long" and drove away. 



Almost alone in the house, she could not settle. A strong streak of 
caution forbade filling the suitcases she had got out for Jeremy and 
herself. From the child's point of view it would be too bad to have to 
unload them; for her own part, she seemed to have no point of view at 
all. Not even much feeling. 

So far, Jeremy knew nothing about his Auntie Ray's visit to South 
Africa. JJe went tranquilly about his small plots and plans, gave 
Mtuyi a reading lesson and Margaret some tuition in Afrikaans, 
scrawled indecipherable sentences in his "diary", and made a messy 
clay dog. And when the clay was washed from his fingers it was time 
for supper and bed. 

Margaret went to bed early herself. She read for a long while, got up 
for a drink of water and read again. At something after eleven she 
switched off the light, and in the darkness she thought she heard the 
thudding of the engine in the generator shed. Impossible, though; the 
shed was too far away. 

It was two hours later that she heard the car on the drive, but she 
hadn't slept. It couldn't be Nicholas, surely. She was certain he had 
intended staying in Cape Town tonight. But a key sounded in the 
main lock of the door, and no one else but Mrs. Harben owned one. 
Margaret felt hollow and frightened. Everything had gone wrong. 
Nicholas would be fed up. The atmosphere in the house would be 
unbearable. 

There came a soft rap at the door, and, very quietly: "Are you awake, 
Margaret?" 

Her heart seemed to rise and choke her. "Yes," she whispered. 

Again through the door, "Thought you might be. Don't get up. I saw 
Mrs. Mallard and she's a charming woman and certainly genuine. 
She's expecting us in the morning." 



"That's splendid. I'm so very glad." 

"So am I. Do you need something to make you sleep?" 

"No, thanks. I shall be all right, now. Thank you so much for telling 
me." 


"Right. Good night." 

She could hardly breathe for the pain in her throat, and her limbs 
ached intolerably until she realized that they were rigid with tension. 
Even then she couldn't relax, couldn't even weep a tear or two of sad 
relief. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Mrs. Rachel Mallard was a small woman with grey streaks in fine 
dark hair and bright brown eyes. At forty- five she still had what is 
known as a petite figure, and she dressed with businesslike smartness 
in greys and blues and black-and-white. She wore one exceptionally 
expensive solitaire above her wedding ring and no other jewellery at 
all. 

Of the way she greeted Jeremy, Margaret approved entirely. He had 
been warned that he was to meet the aunt who was his father's only 
sister, and when he saw her he stared for a minute, blank-eyed, and 
then looked away. 

"Hallo, darling," the woman said simply, not even bending towards 
him. "I always knew you'd look just like that. Did you think Auntie 
Ray would look like me?" 

This brought Jeremy's gaze back to her face. "You're very little," he 
said. "When I'm twelve I shall be bigger than you." 

"Now that's very clever," she answered, showing none of the emotion 
she must be feeling, "because you have a cousin Molly who's thirteen, 
and she's already an inch taller than I." 

"Did you bring her here?" 

"Molly? No, she's at school, but she sent you her love." 

"Thank you," he said politely, and walked away to open one of the 
magazines on the hotel lounge table. 

They had tea together, Nicholas, Mrs. Mallard, Margaret and Jeremy, 
and when Jeremy had wandered off again on a tour of the lounge, 
Nicholas added a little to what he had told the woman yesterday about 



the boy's parents. With great forbearance, Mrs. Mallard said nothing 
at all about the child's mother, though she did mention that the 
grand-mother had been relieved, after all, to hear that the child would 
be cared for by one of his own relations. 

"She was merely desperately anxious not to have to take him in 
herself. You're a South African, Mr. Grange. I don't know what you 
can think of us English." 

"We all have our quota of good and bad." 

"But you've been so generous. I know my brother, didn't leave a 
penny, but I'm sure you'd have continued to look after Jeremy 
financially, even if you'd had to put him with foster-parents. I can't 
bear to think what might have happened to him if you hadn't taken 
him in." 

"He'd have got through. It's surprising how tough children are." His 
hand indicated Margaret. "You should have known Jeremy before our 
young friend here got busy; I don't mind admitting that to me he was a 
complete pain in the neck." 

Mrs. Mallard smiled in her alert way. "This week I hope to show my 
gratitude. I want to know all about him from Margaret, but I'm hoping 
to give her a good time, too." 

Hesitantly, Margaret said, "I don't think it's really necessary for Mrs. 
Mallard to stay longer than she wishes, do you, Nicholas?" 

"Yes," he answered bluntly, "I do. If you'd been taking him to 
England I'd have got you to promise to keep close to Jeremy till he 
became accustomed to his new home. In the same way, I feel that he'll 
take to Mrs. Mallard the easier if you're about for a while. It's only 
fair to the boy." 



I agree, " said Mrs. Mallard firmly. "We all have to feel absolutely 
right about this. Mr. Grange has taken too much trouble to hurry now, 
over the last phase, and I ... I'm so grateful that I could give in to 
almost any suggestion. You don't know what this means to me. We’ve 
only the one child - and I’ve always wanted a son. He'll get on 
splendidly with Molly; she's already bought things for him with her 
own pocket money because she's so happy that he’s coming to live 
with us. There won't be the least jealousy, I assure you." 

It was nearly five when Nicholas looked at his watch and said he must 
go. He gave his usual casual good-bye to Jeremy, told Mrs. Mallard 
and Margaret he would be seeing them and added, to Margaret alone, 
"Try to relax, there's a good girl. Would you like to come down next 
weekend?" 

"No," she said too quickly. "I mean ..." 

"Don't apologize" - with his mouth rather thin. "Let me know how 
you get on." 

They left him to go through the vestibule alone, and went up in the lift 
to the second floor, where Mrs. Mallard had engaged a suite of two 
bedrooms and a bathroom. Both bedroom had balconies above a 
wide, traffic-riven esplanade, but Margaret thought the night murmur 
of the sea would make up for the noise of cars. 

She opened her french door and looked out over the esplanade. With 
the familiar, almost physical heartache she saw that Nicholas had not 
yet left. He was standing beside his car, smoking and staring along 
the front of the hotel. Suddenly with a decisive movement he dropped 
the cigarette and ground it out. A taxi had pulled along near the kerb 
directly behind his car, and both the lithe Indian driver and his 
passenger got out. Margaret saw the lavender silk suit, the lovely 
head hugged by a cap of purple dove's- breast feathers, the pale hand 
which rested on Nicholas' sleeve. They spoke together while the 



driver transferred a trunk from the taxi to the boot of the other car. 
Nicholas handed over a note and the taxi at once moved away. He 
opened the car door, leaned in to throw something from the front seat 
into the back, and in that moment some sixth sense must have willed 
Coralie to lode upwards. 

The collision of glances lasted no more than three seconds, but 
Margaret felt its effect for days. Vindictiveness and derision, pure 
hate and utter scorn, and much more that was unnamable; the topaz 
eyes glittered, the thin nostrils flared, and Margaret retreated, shorn 
and shaken to the core. 

In the middle of the week she had a letter from Vera. She and Edward 
were still with friends along the coast, but they were coming in to 
Cape Town on Saturday and hoped she would be free to celebrate 
with them. For the fart was, they had become engaged. 

Possibly you're not a bit surprised to hear this (wrote Vera), but 
I can't take it in myself. I have odd feelings which aren't a scrap 
like me. I feel humble and very grateful, and you don't know 
how glad I am that Edward has given up the clinic. Attached to 
a hospital he will have to work hard, but I'll help him when I 
can, and he won't have to be at the beck and call of the public 
during every hour of the twenty-four. Believe it or not, he's 
written to the hospital ear-marking one of their bungalows. 
Well, enough about me and the happiness I'm not sure I 
deserve. We're looking forward very much to seeing you on 
Saturday. Edward thinks of taking us out to one of the inns in 
the mountains where they provide a Saturday evening's 
enjoyment... 

Margaret glowed for both of them. She would never know why they 
had nearly parted for good, but now it didn't matter. They were going 
to be married. Edward would love living in a bungalow with Vera and 
watching her efforts with a native servant Himself, he was as good 



with Africans as with white people, and it had always intrigued him 
that Vera found them difficult and a little frightening. If her efforts at 
cooking turned out disastrously there would always be the hospital 
dining-room! 

Next day Margaret penned the brief letter she had promised to 
Nicholas. In colourless phrases she told him that Jeremy would be 
willing to go any day now with his aunt, that Vera was engaged, that 
she herself was quite well, thank you. Three sparse paragraphs signed 
"sincerely, Margaret Aston". She posted the letter feeling her duty 
was done, the chapter closed. 

Yet could it end while her nights were so tormented? During the day 
she could walk along the beach or climb the rocks, go shopping or 
spend a couple of hours in the library, but at night there was nothing 
but herself and the vast velvet sky with the ornamental palms 
whispering out therewith the sea. And there was Coralie, of course, 
waiting to spring like a slim panther into her thoughts and rend them. 
Yes, the nights were so bad that she awoke each morning paler than 
yesterday, more bruised-looking under the eyes. 

For Vera, on Saturday, she made up carefully and wore a fine striped 
silk. She had been to the hairdresser, and the light hair was soft and 
curving as she brushed it away from her temple. When she met the 
two of them in the hotel vestibule she was glad she had taken so much 
trouble, for Vera was radiant in a saffron suit trimmed with black, and 
Edward had a smile so serene that she wouldn't for anything have 
spoiled his evening. 

At Soetfontein Margaret had grown accustomed to the company of 
Vera and Edward. Then, there had been a truce between them which 
had divulged very little of what they felt for each other. Now, though, 
neither troubled to cover up. Reticence was natural to both, but so 
was the glow which illumined them. Vera's shell had cracked wide 



open, and Edward's relief was that of a man who, after trials in the 
jungle, at last sees the sun. 

He drove them out of Cape Town and into the hills. He found them a 
Dutch inn where the food was good and the service excellent, and as 
the meal ended he wanted to know what Margaret was proposing to 
do with herself now that everything had turned out so satisfactorily 
for Jeremy. 

"If you're so keen on nursing, why don't you come up- country with 
us?" he asked. "If you'd rather be independent you can stay in the 
nurses' quarters, but you could bewith us on your days off. You won't 
find nursing so arduous as it is in England." 

Vera put in wisely, "Meg knows her own mind best. I'd love to have 
her remain in South Africa and I believe that in time she'd be glad she 
stayed, but we can’t alter the way she's thinking at the moment. Your 
departure isn't imminent, is it, Meg?" 

"It can't be far off. I shan't go back to the farm, even for a day or two." 

Vera looked grave and speculative. "I suppose you can't very well, 
with no child there. It would appear odd. What does Nicholas say 
about it?" 

"He hasn't said anything." In Margaret's opinion he was too busy to 
bother with more than one woman at a time. 

"It will be wonderful to lead an ordered existence after this." 

Edward shook his head, dissatisfied, but it was Vera who spoke. 
"There isn’t any immediate solution unless you'd care to go up north 
with us on Monday." 


Up north? Is that where you're going to be married? 



"Of course not. Our friends are in Cape Town. But we're pretty sure 
of getting a bungalow and we have to look it over with a view of 
furnishing." 

Margaret nodded, and smiled. "It will be lovely for you, having a 
home of your own at last. When are you going to be married?" 

Vera had the grace to colour delicately. "As soon as we have the place 
ready. We’d like to be settled before Edward starts working at the 
hospital." Her glance moved keenly over Margaret's thinnish face, 
but she didn't add whatever it was she was thinking. 

They went out into the air, sat on a long bench and listened to 
surprisingly good records, took a walk and finally returned to the 
dining-room to find it transformed into a countrified cinema. 

As a celebration it was mild, but Margaret enjoyed it because of what 
it signified. Funny how she was so much more pleased for Edward 
than for Vera. Edward, for all his forty years, had seemed vulnerable 
and sensitive, whereas Vera, with the ruthlessness of her type, had 
hardened and become cynical because she had refused to allow 
herself to be hurt. However, she and Edward were ideal for each 
other. Margaret was sure of that. 

It was just before midnight when they arrived back at the Blaize 
Hotel. After dropping Margaret they were going on along the coast to 
the house at which they were guests. They got out with Margaret and 
went with her into the deserted hotel. 

Edward took her hand. "I don't feel I can possibly say good-bye, 
Margaret. At the moment I'd rather act the heavy father and forbid 
you to sail." 

Her lips quivered into a smile. "You say lovely things, Edward. Are 
you quite sure you haven't a younger brother ?" 



"If you'll stay, I'll produce the next best thing." 

"Meg never was satisfied with substitutes, were you, my pet?" said 
Vera. "Don't let's be miserable. We're bound to see you again before 
you go." 

With urgency, Margaret said, "Don't count upon it, Vera. And don't 
hold it against me if I have to slip off without the final farewell. You'll 
admit that good-byes are grim." 

Vera sighed. "I do. But promise to let me know your plans as soon as 
you know them yourself." 

There was nothing more to say. Margaret kissed Vera, gave a shaky 
little laugh and kissed Edward as well, then she turned and walked as 
erectly as she could up the carpeted staircase. 


Mrs. Mallard had not been able to resist buying linen suits and flannel 
shorts for Jeremy, though she could easily have waited till she 
reached England. But she was happy and restless because, for her, 
everything had turned out so perfectly. She had sent one of her long 
cables to her husband and received a reply equally extravagant which 
made her ache to get home. She had no curiosity about Africa, 
nothing but the mildest interest in the polyglot humanity that 
swarmed the streets of Cape Town. Even the ships, great and small, 
from all corners of the globe, left her unmoved. She wanted fast 
travel; if she could have arranged it she would have gone home by air. 

On Tuesday morning she bought gifts for her husband and daughter. 
Showing them to Margaret in the hotel bedroom before lunch, she 
came round to the matter uppermost in her mind. 


Did Mr. Grange set a time limit to this stay of ours in Cape Town? 



Margaret hesitated. "He said a week or so. It's ten days and you're just 
yearning to go, aren't you?" 

"Yes. But I'm so grateful to him that I couldn't do anything against his 
wish." 

"If you wrote him today he’d pick up the letter tomorrow morning." 

"Pick it up? Oh, I see. I'm so used to having my letters delivered that 
it’s strange to know that country people here actually have to collect 
their mail. As a matter of fact, while I was out I called at the airways 
office, and discovered that they still have four seats available on the 
next plane from Johannesburg to London. I promised to telephone 
them this afternoon." 

Her heart plunging, Margaret said, "I really don't see why you 
shouldn't go. Jeremy's eager for it, and that's all that concerns 
Nicholas. You could wire him, if you "liked." 

"No, that would look peremptory, and heaven knows I have no reason 
to be that way with him. He's a marvellous man." 

Truly marvellous, echoed Margaret hollowly to herself. "Make it a 
letter, then. He'll probably wire his permission and best wishes." 

Mrs. Mallard took off her hat and smoothed her hair. 

She stood for a moment considering, then asked, "Have you booked 
your passage home ? " 

"Not finally, but I'm told I can get away in one of the smaller ships 
without giving much notice." 


Wouldn't you rather fly? 



Margaret had a sudden vision of herself way up in the blue, putting 
the Peninsula behind her in a matter of minutes. Her heart beat hard 
and painfully. "I'm not sure. I haven't given it any thought because of 
the expense." 

"Expense aside, wouldn't you like the experience? I'd never flown 
before I came here and I found it wonderfully invigorating. When 
you're travelling alone a ship can be boring." 

"I'm afraid I shall have to put up with that. I could just about manage 
half the air fare." And then I'd arrive in England completely broke, 
she could have added. 

Mrs. Mallard used a comb and bent towards the mirror to flick away 
an imaginary hair on her collar. Her demeanour almost casual, she 
said, "It would be pleasant if you could travel with us, Margaret. I'd 
like to pay your fare, if you'll let me." 

The answer came automatically. "I couldn't do that. This venture will 
have cost you hundreds of pounds." 

"We're not poor. I feel I want to load you down with gifts for what 
you've done for Jeremy, and you'd be doing me such a favour if you'd 
let me do this for you instead." She turned to face Margaret. "Do say 
yes. Please!" 

Margaret moved slightly and looked out over the balcony wall at the 
curving horizon of the sea. The silvery refracted light of the sun on 
the waves was momentarily blinding, and she was all thought and 
feeling. A last glimpse of the Indian Ocean from a plane, the green 
folds of the mountains; lush valleys, in one of which lay Callenbosch, 
and above the town the soft terraces of Southern Hills. A parting swift 
and sure as the surgeon's knife. 



Airs. Mallard saw the soberness of surrender in the paleface. "You 
will accept the gift of an air ticket, won't you, Margaret?" 

Margaret moistened dry lips. "Yes, if you'll let me pay what I can 
towards it." 

The other woman didn't argue. She went straight to the telephone and 
asked the operator to get the airways office. And Margaret went into 
Jeremy's bedroom, to make sure that he was neat and clean for lunch. 

Mrs. Mallard wrote that afternoon to Nicholas. She felt, she said, that 
it would please him to know Margaret had consented to travel with 
herself and Jeremy to England, and in those circumstances they might 
as well leave straight away. She would very much have liked to see 
him again, but if he was too busy perhaps he would telephone the 
hotel tomorrow from somewhere in Callenbosch; she would certainly 
remain in from noon onwards. She could never thank him enough for 
all he had done, and she would let him know from time to time how 
the little boy was faring. 

She looked up from sealing the letter to look at Margaret's 
light-coloured head bent with Jeremy's brown one over a picture book 
on the floor. Such a charming, sensitive face the girl had, and a sweet 
but unsmiling mouth. She guessed that Margaret had never been 
pretty, but in her opinion she had something far more valuable : 
intelligence and appeal, and a gentleness which, if carried into 
maturity, would become beauty. 

Margaret, just then, felt some of these things. As she listened to 
Jeremy reading she remembered comparing him sadly with children 
who had come to the nursing home for appendix and tonsil 
operations. Now, he was little different from those others. He would 
never be rowdy, because that wasn't in his nature, but he was normal 
and healthy and quite amazingly quick-witted. Even if there were 



nothing else to wrest from the past weeks, she could be satisfied with 
having done one good job. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Margaret went down to the beach alone that Wednesday afternoon. 
From an uncertain morning it had developed into a still, sunny day, 
and she felt almost too hot in the dark skirt and short-sleeved pink 
jersey. She took off her shoes and walked along the edge of the sea 
with the delicious chill of the water underfoot. Looking up, she could 
see the flat surface of Table Mountain with the white cloth of cloud 
billowing over it, and starkly against the metallic blue sky rose 
Devil's Peak. It had always amazed her that one could be in the midst 
of seething traffic in the main streets of Cape Town and still raise 
one's head to stare at the ageless crags and ledges above the buildings. 

Presently she turned back. The hotel loomed starkly white above the 
esplanade, the line of dunes and the curve of the beach. Cars flashed 
by, streaks of brilliant shellac, and sallow-skinned nursemaids were 
airing their charges. The beach itself was almost untenanted. On such 
a day, thought Margaret, the shores of England would be crammed, 
even the stoniest beaches. 

She trod cavernously in the dry sand and opposite the hotel she sat 
down facing the sea, to dust her feet and put on her shoes. She didn't 
consciously reflect that this was probably her last walk upon a South 
African beach, that this time tomorrow she would be on her way to 
Johannesburg. But finality was in the way her fingers fastened the 
shoe straps and in the firming of her mouth. 

She stretched her legs and leaned back on two hands, looked straight 
up very suddenly, into the face of Nicholas. 

Her whole body contracted and was rigid; her jaw went stiff. 

He moved round to her side, gazed down at her with eyes that were 
grey and penetrating. She hadn't noticed before that the eyes had tiny 
lines at the corners; nor had she seen his mouth so straight and thin. If 



her limbs could have made the effort she would have sprung to her 
feet. 

"Mrs. Mallard said I'd find you here." His hands went deeper into his 
pockets. "Shall we take a walk?" 

She found her voice. "I've just had one, thanks." 

"Well, I'm afraid I must insist that you take another. By your 
reckoning, it's almost the last demand I'm likely to make of you." 

He put out a hand to help her, but it wasn't a kind hand. It bruised her 
fingers, numbed her wrist. She withdrew from him swiftly, flickered 
him a frightened, bewildered glance and turned to walk along the 
beach. His hands went back into his pockets, and though he matched 
his pace to hers his manner was leashed. Almost, she thought a little 
faintly, as if he couldn't trust himself to speak. 

Indeed, they had been walking for more than five minutes, when he 
said, his voice quiet but harsh, "I came as soon as I’d opened that 
letter from Mrs. Mallard. Nice of her to take you home by plane, isn't 
it?" 


"Very nice," she managed. 

Still with sharp satire he said, "I'd have telephoned as she suggested, 
but there happen to be a few things better dealt with in person." A 
pause. Then, "You didn't want to see me again, did you?" 

"Partings can be painful," she said in low tones. 

"Not the parting with me, surely?" The sarcasm was still rapier-sharp. 
"You seemed to be enjoying yourself when I found you just now." 


I wasn't. Perhaps I'm ... resigned. 



I see. Nothing hurts any more? 


"It's making up your mind that hurts. Once it's done, things get 
easier." 

"Fine," he said abruptly. "You must show me how to go about it." 

They had left behind the row of hotels and were approaching an 
immense outcrop of rocks which bounded the beach at this end. There 
wasn't a soul in sight in any direction, and Margaret had a sudden 
hysterical conviction that she was walking off the end of the world, 
with Nicholas. She looked up at him quickly, saw the twist of 
bitterness at his mouth and a white tautness at his jaw, and her heart 
chilled with both love and fright. She couldn't think properly. 

"Nicholas," she entreated him, "don't look like that." 

"Like what?" he said, his lips scarcely moving. 

"As if" - her breath caught - "as if everything had gone wrong and I'm 
to blame." She swallowed. "It really would have been better to 
telephone." 

He slowed; they were only a few paces from a tall overhang of rock. 
"You wouldn't have been in the hotel if I had. You didn't intend to be 
in the hotel... did you?" 

Her mouth was parted and pleading. "I seem to have stood so much, 
Nicholas..." 

He put up a hand and rested it flat against the rock. His Other hand 
caught her arm in fingers that gripped, and he stared at her, the grey 
eyes leaping and savage. 

"A pity for you to have to bear a little pain, isn't it? So you feel you've 
stood enough. You had an anaemic love affair and it drained you of 



all feeling - because you couldn't have had much feeling to start with. 
Why the hell did I have to pick on you!" 

She tried to drag away her arm, but it was caught in a vice; she tried to 
pull her shattered thoughts together but that glitter in his eyes 
unnerved her. She saw Nicholas as she had never known he could be: 
breathing heavily, pale under his tan, almost completely dominated 
by the violence of his own emotions. 

The next moment his arm was like a steel band at her back, the scant 
flesh of her upper arm was bunched in his fist, and he was kissing her 
hard and hungrily, pressing back her head till her neck was so 
unbearably stretched that she gasped. He stopped kissing her then and 
dropped his cheek against hers, but his hold had not relaxed. She 
heard him mutter a thick "Oh, God!" and wondered if she would ever 
be same again. This could only be happening in a moment of 
dreaming insanity. 

Indistinctly, he said, "This is no way to settle a problem. I didn't mean 
it to happen, but the last couple of hours have been a nightmare; I 
don't know how I drove. I thought I'd lived it all down, but that letter 
saying you were leaving for England showed that it hadn't even been 
sleeping - only hiding behind the door." 

"What on earth are you talking about?" she whispered unsteadily. 

"You ... us." He dropped his arms suddenly and turned away, walked 
a step or two to the edge of the sea, which here was calm and foamy. 
In spite of his thick speech she heard every word. "I'd made 
arrangements to come to Cape Town at the week-end and stay for a 
few days. I hoped we'd be able to see Mrs. Mallard and the boy on to 
a plane and then have a little genuine fun together; we’ve never been 
able to do that. I didn't think for a moment you'd go so far as taking a 
ticket far England." 



She moved a little nearer to him, found her knees oddly weak and 
stopped just behind him. "What was it you thought you'd ... lived 
down?" 


He threw a quick glance at her over his shoulder but spoke towards 
the sea. "That damned love affair of yours!" he said through closed 
teeth. 

Margaret felt strangely lightheaded. What in the world had Terence to 
do with herself and Nicholas? Why, Terence hadn't been a love affair 
at all, not even an anaemic one! She should know, because she was in 
love now. An electric shock ran through her. 

Huskily she asked, "Surely I'm the one who had to live that down?" 

He swung about and stared down at her. "That’s where you're wrong. 
A woman can put these things behind her, yet cherish them. For me, it 
poisoned our friendship from the beginning, because I knew dam 
well that when you've given part of yourself in that way, that part is 
always missing afterwards. You'd have to be a man to understand 
how it feels to fall in love with a woman who's already squandered 
herself on someone else!" 

She went quite frozen. "Nicholas ... did you say you... you were 
falling in love with me?" 

His mouth compressed with angry cynicism. "The whole way, my 
little pigeon. You may have noticed that I kissed you a few minutes 
ago." 

"I was afraid you were only ... furious." She leaned forward 
involuntarily and touched her forehead to his shoulder. Trembling, 
she said softly, "I haven't been in love before -1 swear it. What I felt 
for Terence wasn't anything at all like this, and what he hurt most was 
my pride. I gave him nothing - and he gave me nothing. Within a few 



days of knowing you I found the thought of him didn't even irritate. 
You must believe me, Nicholas." 

Though she was so close he didn't move his arms to hold her. "I've got 
to believe you," he said roughly, "for my peace of mind. Let's go back 
to the hotel and cancel that air passage." 

It was as if he had shaken her angrily. She straightened away from 
him and began moving almost automatically. She was happy and 
frightened and desperately anxious. Nicholas was speaking in crisp, 
unemotional tones. 

"I've been making changes at Soetfontein. The Harbens are moving 
out tomorrow, into the foreman's cottage -1 expect you've seen it. The 
winery superintendent had it, but I've arranged for him to move to 
other quarters. He has small children and they'd made the walls 
grubby, so I've had to have all the rooms distempered and the floors 
cleaned up and polished. That's what's been taking the time. I've been 
fuming for them to finish, because I didn’t want to come to Cape 
Town till everything was ready." 

"Ready ? " she queried uncertainly. 

He nodded at the sand as he walked. "You're going to stay at the 
cottage with the Harbens - just sleep there. It's a slack time of the year 
for me and we'll be able to spend most of the day together. Airs. 
Harben will still run the house - till we’re married." 

She made a little sound in her throat, stood still so that he had to do 
the same. Her smile was bright with tears, her mouth quivered with 
tenderness and appeal. 

"I can't be impersonal, as you are, Nicholas. You'll have to tell me 
you love me, and ask me to marry you. I know I've hurt you, but you 
must know that I wouldn't have done it intentionally. Can you 



possibly think I wanted to face life without you? The very thought of 
it was like ... like dying. I love you." 

"Why should you go, if you love me ?" 

"One has to be loved in return! I do love you, Nicholas." 

On a note of strain he said, "You're sure, Margaret? It’s something 
you've never even remotely known before?" 

"What can I say to convince you?" she said despairingly. "I've never 
been so happy and so wretched as I was during those weeks at the 
farm, and to me the farm was you! Before I met you I didn't know one 
thing about love. You taught me, without really knowing it. When 
you were sweet to me I was in heaven, but some of the things you said 
in your black moods tore me apart. And sometimes at night..." 

"Yes?" he prompted her quickly. 

"Well," she had coloured, shyly, "I wondered if you could ever be as 
lonely for a woman as I was for you. I never did think of myself as the 
woman." 

"But you were," he said. His hand was gentle now, along her cheek, 
though a faint shadow still lay in the depths of his eyes. "You're the 
dearest person, Meg; infuriating, but very dear. I love you so much 
that I must have everything of you. I knew I could make you love me, 
but I couldn't forget that you were once in love with someone else." 

"But you must forget it, and I think you will if you remember that it 
was only a fancy. This that we feel for each other is real, isn't it?" 

"It's real for me," he said forcibly, "and I've intended from the 
beginning to make it real for you." 


Kiss me again," she pleaded, "without any hate in it. 



The kiss sent wild tremors along her nerves and when, presently, he 
drew her down on to the warm sand beside him, she turned her hot 
face to him and clung. In her need of him he must have sensed the 
heartache which had gone before, for he tilted her chin and 
murmured, 

"Stop suffering, little Meg. But I'm glad you have felt so badly. It 
means we'll have to be married the sooner, to make up for it." 

"I do wish you'd told me before, Nicholas - that you loved me." 

He smiled a little, but grimly. "You took good care I shouldn't. I've 
never been so frustrated in my life. If anyone had told me six months 
ago that a thin little thing with floss-silk hair would make mincemeat 
of my emotions I'd have had them certified." 

"But I'm not even pretty." 

"You're pretty enough - and something far more valuable, besides - 
you're beautifully natural. But I’ve wished a good many times that 
you had less sympathy for lame dogs!" 

"Poor Colin," she said. "I wonder if we shall ever see him again?" 

"I doubt it. His spiritual home is among the pseudo-bohemians." 
"You're so unkind to him." 

"I could be more than unkind to any man who looks more than once at 
you i" 


"Jealousy is dreadful, isn't it?" she said soberly. "Why do we give in 
to it?" 



"A lot you know about it," he scoffed. "You should have felt as I did 
that day when Edward visited you for the first time at the farm - when 
I mistook him for the man in your life!" 

She laughed gently. "I never did tell him about your mistake." 

"And you never thanked me for bringing him and Vera together 
again. Edward did, though. He wrote me a couple of days ago and 
asked me to be his best man." 

"And will you?" 

"He'll have to get a move on, or I may be away on my own 
honeymoon!" His fingers roved her shoulder, and he said quietly, 
urgently, "We're not going to wait long. I want you all to myself so 
much, Meg." 

It was quite a while later, as they slowly made their way up the beach 
towards the hotel in the golden sunset, that Margaret asked hesitantly, 
"Is Coralie with the Durrants?" 

"I don't think so," he said. "Why?" 

Her reason urged her to leave it there, to probe no further. But her 
heart needed the reassurance. As matter-of-factly as she could she 
observed, "Coralie thought you were going to marry her." 

"My darling girl," he said, "you're crazy. Coralie is going to marry 
Leon Deventer - you know, the chap who breeds horses over near 
Cathcart." 

Margaret saw those topaz eyes glaring up at her as she stood in the 
hotel balcony, the hate and fury in them. "How long," she inquired in 
an odd tone, "have you known that?" 



"A-couple of weeks. When I came to Cape Town for a few days I 
gave her a lift in because there was a sort of reunion of friends that we 
were both invited to. Deventer was at the party and that same night he 
proposed to her. She wouldn't give him an answer, and for a couple of 
days she kept asking me my opinion of Leon, and didn't I think he had 
a nerve to propose." He laughed suddenly. "I got tired of it, and in the 
end I advised her to grab the man because he was wealthy and cared 
so much for her. If I could have been bothered, I think she would have 
made a first-class row because I took so little interest, but I was intent 
upon arranging the casual meeting with Edward at his club. Besides, I 
felt I'd taken enough trouble with Coralie and Deventer; I even spent 
a week-end over at Cathcart while you were at Bladen." 

"And then what happened?" 

"To Coralie? I'm not sure. I came back to Soetfontein and heard she 
was spending lavishly on clothes and going wild. She wrote me a 
letter demanding further advice about Leon, but I was too chafed 
about my own affairs to answer. Then when I came into town to meet 
Mrs. Mallard I found Coralie staying at the hotel at which I'd booked 
a room for the night. Deventer turned up at dinner and told me they 
were engaged, and Coralie, who got just a wee bit tight, insisted that I 
take her back to the Durrants after I'd brought you in the next day." 

Margaret held his hand more tightly. "Was it because of Coralie that 
you didn't stay the night at the hotel ?" 

"No, my sweet, it wasn't." There was an undertone of passion in his 
voice. "I knew you'd be thrilled to hear that Mrs. Mallard seemed the 
right sort, and I felt as if I had to get things moving quickly. On my 
way home that night I did some fast planning; in my mind, the 
Harbens were already in the cottage and the farmhouse was ours." 


Then you couldn't have doubted that I love you. 



He looked down at her tenderly, but with exasperation. "I did doubt it. 
Occasionally, I had felt a bond was growing between us, but my own 
love was such a desperately whole-hog business that I couldn't 
tolerate not having the same from you. It was unvarnished hell; with 
one thing and another we simply couldn't get close. Then there was 
the fact of our both being under the same roof. We just had to keep 
some sort of distance between us, or ... Well, you see what I mean?" 

"Yes, I see," she told him shakily. 

She longed to confess that she had been as jealous of Coralie as he 
had been of the unknown Terence, and with more reason. For hadn't 
the woman meant to get him if she could, and wasn't she poised and 
beautiful, and many other things that Margaret wasn't? 

But somehow, Terence and Coralie Morne and Colin Winton were 
receding from her life. It was Nicholas and Margaret now, with a 
glorious shared existence before them. She would be all the womanly 
flings that Nicholas could desire, and he would be the one man above 
other men, the hero, the farmer, the... lover. 

"You’re going to be happy at Soetfontein, aren't you?" he said. 

"Wherever you are," she answered with all her heart. 

"And, Margaret" - again the hint of strain in his tones - "you'll try to 
love me more? " 

She smiled. "You’re going to learn that I couldn't love you more - 
couldn't possibly." 

"Well, you can try, just the same," he said, his voice more normal and 
clipped. "I shall be a demanding husband, and I'll never let you forget 
you're mine!" 



Margaret didn't give him the obvious reply. She was thinking of the 
morning she had first seen him in the private room of a hotel in Cape 
Town, and of the next day when he had written out his address and 
she was committed to going with him to Soetfontein. Sweet Waters. 

She thought, tremulously, that she would never quite believe the 
miracle of belonging to Nicholas, and for the rest of her life she 
would strive to deserve it. 

"What’s the matter - still scared?" he asked teasingly. 

She turned to him a shining glance. "Terrified," she admitted, simply, 
"but it’s a heavenly sensation, Nicholas. Heavenly!" 



